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Agreement through Strength 


EART searchings in the western world continue. After 

Senator MacMahon, Professor Einstein, after Senator Tydings, 
Mr Churchill, have returned to the subject of the new bomb, seeking 
a way to mitigate its fearful dangers and to secure “some more 
exalted and august foundation for our security than this grim and 
solemn balancing power of the bomb.” Mr Churchill’s own tentative 
proposal is “a parley at the summit ”—in other words, a new meeting 
of the heads of state. Professor Einstein’s appeal is less specific. In 
a statement which has undoubtedly had its impact on American public 
opinion—and which appeared in the headlines of every French news- 
paper—the Professor denounces the “ militarisation” of American 
life which, he claims, is coming about as a result of atomic policy and 
pleads for a general renunciation of violence and the setting up of at 
least an embryo world government. 


It is difficult to quarrel with the aims of these two eminent men. 
Every responsible statesman in the western world can have only one 
objective—to achieve lasting peace by agreement with Russia. To 
end “the hatreds and manceuvres of the cold war” and to avoid the 
inconceivable horrors of a hot one are the overriding aims of western 
diplomacy. The real question is not one of aims but of methods. 
Would a direct approach to Russia, designed to secure, by mutual 
concession, an agreement on atomic weapons or possibly on all 
armaments, in fact bring genuine pacification nearer ? 


The fallacy in the idea of a limited agreement at this stage lies in 
supposing that the Soviet Union is interested in friendship. It is, on 
the contrary, concerned with the creation of a Communist world order, 
and agreements and failures to agree alike are regarded simply as 
stepping stones to this final end. The only obstacle the Com- 
munists recognise is, apparently, force—and the world may be thankful 
that Stalin recognises at least this restraint. Like some natural 
cataclysm, Soviet power erupts into the outside world, breaking 
through where the dams are weak, contained only where they are 
strong. An agreement based upon trust and mutual concession is 
not in the least like a dam or a containing wall. It is an act of faith 
—but who makes an act of faith with a river in spate ? 


This view of Soviet intentions does not mean that agreement is 
impossible, but simply that, as Mr Acheson has pointed out, agree- 
ments can come only after the walls and the dams have been built. 
An agreement based upon the recognition of strength—for instance, 
the agreement to reopen the road to Berlin—will be respected. 
Understandings based on the fact of weakness—for instance, the Pact 
of Friendship signed in 1945 between Russia and the Nationalist 
Government of China—will be violated on the very day of signature. 
Agreement through strength is the only possible diplomacy for the 
western world. The important question to ask, therefore of the 
present proposals for agreement with Russia is whether they strengthen 
or weaken western diplomacy. Mr Churchill perheps is the one man 
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in the world with such personal stature and so firm a 
record of opposition to all forms of appeasement that he 
could be sent to Moscow without risk. But even he could 
hardly hope to secure from the Kremlin that sincere, 
comprehensive and trustworthy treaty of friendship, 
covering the whole range of matters at issue, that is alone 
worth having. Any other mission to Moscow would 
undermine the western position—as it is, Mr Churchill's 
proposal has left Mr Acheson and Mr Truman looking 
rather foolish, which is hardly helpful. 


The danger of a mission lies in the degree to which 
the western conscience is upset by the issue of atomic 
weapons. Dr Einstein’s complaint that atomic policy 
in America is leading to “the militarisation of youth, 
supervision of the loyalty of citizens, intimidation 
of people of independent political thinking ” is only one 
example of the uneasiness which besets the western 
mind. A moment’s reflection is, of course, enough to 
show how unbalanced such a reaction is. The very 
conditions of which Dr Einstein complains exist in an 
absolute degree in Russia and are indeed one of the 
chief reasons why agreement is impossible. The 
responsibility for refusing all forms of effective atomic 
‘control rests squarely with Russia. Yet if the western 
powers now make a new overture—outside the normal 
channels which would exist in the United Nations if 
Russia had not walked out—they run the danger of 
fixing in the popular mind the illusion that they bear 
some special responsibility for the continuance of the 
atomic arms race. Such illusions obviously weaken 
western diplomacy. 


Another danger in premature negotiation was men- 
tioned in these columns two weeks ago, but it can hardly 
be repeated too often. Any limited agreement which 
lulled the western world into the belief that special 
exertions or continued defence on their part had become 
unnecessary, would make war in the long run more 
certain. The western powers are by disposition neither 
determined nor vigilant. Given any reasonable excuse 
—and an apparent agreement with Russia would be 
such an excuse—they would no longer feel the com- 
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pulsion to build up their own defensive strength. They 
would become a prey to the very weakness that might 
tempt the Soviets to new expansion. 

This risk of western over-confidence is not confined 
to the specific question of military preparedness. Behind 
the hopes of a quick agreement with Russia lies more 
than a trace of the belief that peace can really be had 
quite cheaply, by a single bargain, and not, as is the 
grim truth, by an intelligent, costly and sustained 
political effort lasting over a generation. Repeated talk 
of settlements and agreements and pacts can divert the 
attention of both statesmen and peoples from the fact 
that the only possible diplomacy for the western world 
—that of agreement through strength—is about the most 
difficult diplomacy that democratic nations can be asked 
to sustain. It means that for years to come a measure 
of military preparedness and a high degree of economic 
stability will have to be maintained throughout the non- 
Communist world. Yet in the past western democracy 
has been more notable for its freedom than for its 
stability and for its pacific preferences than for its 
military vigilance. A policy of strength thus demands 
a reversal of some of the most deeply ingrained political 
and economic habits of the western powers. Can it be 
said that they have fully faced this implication of Russian 
pressure and are attempting to evolve jointly a policy to 
secure both military vigilance and economic balance ? 


This is perhaps the chief reason why talk of meetings 
and peace gestures and limited agreements may weaken 
the west. Concentration on the short-term possibilities 
distracts statesmen from the much more formidable task 
of building up and sustaining western stability. The 
diplomatic achievements to which Mr Acheson referred 
as evidence of the effectiveness of agreement through 
strength—the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan— 
have already had their effect. The President’s Fourth 
Point is a year old and still uncertain, What are the 
next steps ? Where can the west increase and deploy 
its resources with greatest defensive effect ? These are 
more urgent questions than whether or not the 


Communists are ready to sign—and break—a limited 
atomic pact. 


The Economic Argument 


HE two preceding articles have left over for discus- 
sion in this concluding article of the series the group 

of intertwined social and economic issues which form 
so large a part of the subject-matter of politics today. 
The campaign has shown that by far the most important 
of these, from the political point of view, is that of full 
employment. It has also abundantly shown that there 
is no subject on which politicians are willing to talk so 
much unadulterated rubbish. Each party is trying hard 
to pin upon the other the responsibility for prewar 
unemployment and to claim for itself exclusive posses- 
sion of the secret of preventing it in future. The fact is, 
of course, as every fair-minded person knows without 
any research into the records, that neither of the larger 
parties showed any ability at all to control unemploy- 
ment in the years before the war. As for the future, 
it is still an entirely unproved hypothesis that govern- 
ments now know how to prevent or cure unemployment. 


Perhaps they do ; more probably, when the time comes 
to put theories to the test, they will find that they can 
somewhat moderate it, but by no means completely 
control it. But in any event there is no reason at all 
to suppose that there is much, or any, difference between 
the capacities of the parties in this respect. If the test 
of a full employment policy is simply the crude one of 
being willing to do anything to prevent any increase in 
unemployment anywhere at any time, then Labour may 
have a slight advantage over the Tories, through being 
under much greater pressure from its immediate 
supporters—but it is a very slight advantage. 

This crude test should not, however, be the real basis 
of full employment policy. The maintenance of a high 
level of employment must doubtless be the primary 
economic objective of any democratic government. But 
no one in his senses would set it up as the exclusive objec- 
tive of all economic policy, with an overriding priority 
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over all others—if only for the reason that nothing would 
be more surely calculated (as we may discover in Britain 
before long) to lose the prize of full employment than 
an attempt to pursue it to the exclusion of other objec- 
tives—such as monetary stability, confidence in the 
currency, elasticity in industry or solvency in foreign 
trade. The proper question to ask is which party is likely 
to ensure the highest average level of employment over 
the years, consistent with a rising standard of living and 
the preservation of a free society. Unfortunately, even 
when the question is so rephrased, there is, on their 
present protestations, very little to choose between the 
parties. The hour has not yet struck when any candidate 
can safely tell the electors that they will do better to face 
the risk of a little unemployment now than the certainty 
of a great deal of it before long. But until one or other 
of the parties will dare to say this, there cannot be any 
basis for choosing between them on the issue of full 
employment. 


Much the same comment can be made on the general 
policy of the welfare state. If the question is who 
will be the quickest to increase the multifarious forms 
of benefit that the poorer citizen now draws from the 
state, in national insurance, social security and sub- 
sidy schemes, and the slowest to reduce them, the 
answer is doubtless the Labour Party—though the Con- 
servative manifesto offers some stiff competition. But 
here again the crude test is obviously dangerous. The 
sound policy, for those who believe in the welfare state 
‘who are the great majority in this country) is that the 
state should seek to maintain for its citizens the highest 
standard of individual welfare that it can reasonably 
afford and that does not undermine the economic 
efficiency or the political liberty of the community. 
One may suspect that when the time comes to pay some 
attention to the qualifications, the Conservatives will be 
more responsible than the Socialists. But that must 
remain an act of faith ; no evidence for it has been laid 
before the electors, 


* 


Finally, there is the great issue of National Efficiency. 
Of all the domestic issues, this ought to be regarded as 
paramount—not perhaps at all times, but certainly in the 
present predicament of the British people. The 
economic efficiency of a nation depends in part upon the 
organisation and ownership of its industries, on the 
manner and degree of the Government’s interventions in 
economic affairs, on the financial and fiscal policy of the 
state. But most of all it depends upon the premium or 
the discount that public opinion and public policy 
together put upon productive enterprise. 

It would certainly be a great relief to be quit of 
nationalisation schemes. This is not because the prin- 
ciple of public ownership is necessarily hostile to 
economic efficiency, but because the Labour Party has 
made it abundantly clear that greater efficiency is not its 
pee object in nationalising. If that was not clear 
rom the nationalisation schemes of the past Parliament, 
it ought to be quite apparent from the list proposed for 
the next. To go on nationalising one industry after 
another for no economic reason that will survive a 
moment’s examination but simply in order to satisfy a 
thirst for capitalists’ blood has nothing to do with 
efficiency. On this score, a clear vote for the Opposition. 
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The vexed question of economic controls is not so 
easily disposed of. There is a certain prejudice in the 
Labour Party in favour of controls for their own sake 
—they are an assertion of economic power, which is a 
subject on which all socialists are a bit demented—and 
the Conservatives might tilt the balance the other way. 
But before they could remove any large number of con- 
trols they would have to decide how far they were really 
prepared to restore the free working of the price system. 
That, in its turn, involves asking how far they are 
prepared to incur the odium of “ rationing by the purse.” 
A free market is based on the assumption that 
those who can offer money have a social right, as well as 
the economic power, to acquire the goods. The Con- 
servatives doubtless believe that ; but how far will they 
say so in public, and act upon it ? Moreover, the libera- 
tion of the price system would be most dangerous unless 
the inflation had really first been squeezed out of the 
economy. This would require radical cuts in expendi- 
ture. How far would the Conservatives really go in 
this ? Would they really reduce the food subsidies when 
they discovered (what they seem to have forgotten) that 
a very large part of them are subsidies to the farmers ? 
Would they really face the risk of increasing unemploy- 
ment that is inseparable from determined disinflation ? 


It would be unreasonable to expect them to answer 
these questions upon the hustings. Every observer must 
make up his own mind about the extent to which the 
Conservatives have thought through these questions and 
have screwed up their courage to the necessary 
sticking points. Unless this process has gone very 
much further than any visible indication has suggested, 
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the economic policy of a Conservative government would 
differ from that of the present Cabinet in degree only. 
After all, when it comes to the crux of economic policy, 
the Conservative and Labour philosophies have for 4 
generation run side by side. There cannot be any signi- 
ficant return towards economic efficiency until the British 
economy once more becomes a competitive one—not 
competitive without limit, but sufficiently so to put the 
necessary premium on efficiency and the necessary 
penalty on waste and inertia. At the very centre of 
Conservative economic philosophy lies the belief in 
protection for the producer, which resembles the 
Labour principle of security for the worker infinitely 
more than it differs from it. There is no convincing 
evidence that the leopard has changed his spots. 


* 


On these domestic issues, then, there are some 
differences between the two large parties and most of 
them tell in favour of the Conservatives. But if any 
preference results from this analysis, it is of the luke- 
warm and negative kind based on the belief that the 
Conservatives would be guilty of less positive foolishness 
than the Labour Party. In spite of the red herring of 
nationalisation, it is difficult to discern any radical 
difference between the two parties’ probable policies. In 
this, of course, they are faithfully reflecting the circum- 
stances of the time. The British public is not yet ready 
for a change of economic policy. It is still convinced 
that it can live soft. Though individual members of 
either party may see the fallacies clearly enough, as poli- 
ticians seeking votes they can do nothing but conform. 
Not until the circumstances change will there be any 
possibility of real divergence. If, as is highly probable, 
the long-awaited change in the world’s economic climate 
comes within the lifetime of the Parliament that is to be 
elected next Thursday, then the patriotic elector will try 
to cast his mind forward to that time and ask himself, 
not only how the parties’ present policies compare, but 
which of them, in the long-term national interest, had 
better be in office when the change comes. 


A sound approach to economic policy is today 
obstructed by a number of deeply cherished sentimental 
delusions—that a nation can be richer after an exhaust- 
ing war than before, that even if the nation is poorer the 
great majority of individuals can be better off, that con- 
sumption and capital investment can both be increased, 
that full employment can be guaranteed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, that the state can spend the people’s money better 
than they can themselves, that men are as naturally 
efficient as they are naturally virtuous and need neither 
mecentives nor sanctions to be so, that penalising the 
successful is the best way to assist the unfortunate. 
These delusions, though they are now fully shared (at 
least in public) by the Right, came originally from the 
. Left. Indeed, they are a sort of sentimental ivy that 

clings to, and is slowly throttling, the great basic prin- 
_ ciples of the twentieth century Left—that man can be 

rich as well as free, that he can master his economic and 
social environment as he has mastered the material. 
Before a sound start can be made with the task that 
confronts Britain in the second half of the century— 
that of reconstructing its material strength on a basis of 
freedom and justice and security—it is imperative that 
these delusions be swept away. Yet if the Conservatives 
are in office when the clouds thicken, the effect will be 
to confirm some at least of the prevailing mythology. 
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It will seem to be proved that there is something calleq 
“capitalism” that leads to national disaster ang 
individual misery, as against which the alternative myth 
called “ socialism ” will become the magic formula thar 
guaranteed high real wages and full employment between 
1945 and 1950. If British politics are to get back upon 
a basis of solid fact—and if, moreover, the British people 
are to continue to have an effective choice between two 
or more parties—it can be argued that it is essential to 
keep the Socialists in office until they have to face some 
of the realities that the accidents of the times have, to 
their great good fortune, obscured in this period of post- 
war transition. Better Attlee for five more years this 
time, the argument would run, than Bevan for twenty. 
five years next time. 


But this very largely hypothetical argument cannot be 
accepted without question. For one thing, is it certain 
that the next five years will be such an inexorable 
educator ? And if it is true that hard times are ahead, 
those who believe that Conservative policy, actual or 
potential, really is very different from Labour's, will 
be all the more anxious to have it applied. Moreover, 
what is the price that the country would have to pay for 
the education of the Labour Party ? That depends on 
the answer to another of the great unknowns: how would 
a Labour government react if it got into serious trouble 
and started losing support in the country ? Would the 
Socialists, as in 1931, drift into helplessness, or would 
they turn nasty ? Would they wring their own hands 
or other people’s necks? A_ small parliamentary 
majority, contrary to the general belief, is no guarantee 
of moderation ; it might put a Labour Cabinet at the 
mercy of its potential rebels on the extreme Left wing. 


* 


This series of articles began with the warning that 
it would reach no conclusion. Indeed, we confess our- 
selves genuinely puzzled by the problem of deciding 
between a Conservative or a Labour government for the 
next five years. It is not simply a question of deciding 
which of the two parties one “likes” better than the 
other—though that is itself not so very simple—but of 
which would in the long run be better for the country. 


The essential elements of the matter, in our view, 
are these— 


How important is the external problem relative 0 
the internal ? Will a restoration of the world’s confi- 
dence in Britain lead to a solution of the economic 

roblem, or must Britain, on the contrary, put its own 
ouse in order first before any restoration o 
confidence in Britain can be more than momentary ‘ 

Is it better to have a slightly more sensible policy 0 
the immediate future, or to concentrate on the poss!- 
bility that a really sharp economic crisis may lead to 
a radically better policy a little later ? 


If the success of democracy depends upon the 
ability of the people to reach sound conclusions on 4 
clear view of the facts, is it better to put inte office 
a party that dares not say in public what it believes 
in private, or one that really believes in private the 
nonsense it talks in public ? 

No two electors, even of those who share the general 
ee of this journal, will give to these questions both 
same answers and the same relative weight. The 
only dogmatic statement we will make ourselves is that 
these should be the decisive issues, 
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Into Battle 


(From a Special. 


This is the last of three articles presenting the course 
of the election campaign as seen from the constituencies. 


Ne WALES shares with Durham the right to be 

regarded as the Solid South of British Labour 
politics. Here, where fully one-third of its population 
have known what it is to be ill-clothed, ill-housed and 
ill-fed, a Labour organisation resting on a strong trade 
union base can be relied upon to return to Westminster 
a regular quota of voting fodder for the division lobbies. 
Here are the indestructibly safe seats which, if Parlia- 
ment were Congress; would lead to the committee 
chairmanships ; here, too, is the oratorical tradition 
which can flower in the Huey Long of Mr Aneurin 
Bevan or the Alben Barkley of Mr Jim Griffiths. 


However, the very stability of this one element in 
South Wales politics makes it easier, in this area, to 
observe the motions and behaviour of rival parties which 
often become obscured in the total flux of more typical 
constituency contests. The Conservatives here are 
fighting with the determination of long-starved 
Republican ex-postmasters. They hardly hope seriously 
to recover their long-lost ascendancy. There is little 
in the Welsh political tradition to which they can make 
appeal—no Cardiff Chamberlain, no Cardiganshire 
Baldwin. Only Mr Churchill can compete with the 
memories of Lloyd George, and he selected the theme 
of Tonypandy with which, in the words of one Con- 
servative, “to wipe out in an hour all the gains our 
work had made in a month.” The best hope of Welsh 
Conservatism lies indeed in an emphasis on the purely 
anti-Socialist front into which a generation of Labour 
domination of local government has driven much of 
the once Liberal middle-class. Hence the sedulous 
cultivation of such hyphenated Conservatism as the 
assorted “ Liberals ” in Gower, Swansea West and Pem- 
broke. Only in Carmarthen, however, have the Conser- 
vatives been ready to allow an unhyphenated Liberal a 
straight fight with Labour—and this in a country where 
the tradition of a radical nonconformist, anti-squirearchy 
Liberalism remains more lively than anywhere else in 
Britain. 

Yet it would be idle to deny that Welsh Liberalism 
is fighting the election under terrific disabilities. It is 
poorly organised, short of funds, often having to rely 
even at this stage of the campaign upon part-time agents, 
and generally bereft of the backing of a once Liberal 
local press. Even the timing of the election, usually 
impartial in its incidence, falls especially heavily on a 
party which lacks either the funds of the Tories or the 
ready-to-hand organisation of a trade union movement. 


In Wales, as elsewhere, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike can at least console themselves with the reflection 
that little apathy surrounds their steps. Whatever the 
size of their forces, they are imbued with a keenness 
that derives from the seriousness of their plight and 
their tactical advantage as the attackers. All over the 
country, Labour fights from prepared positions. This is 
not always a disadvantage ; but when one finds a Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his own constituency, 
speaking to fewer than 250 in a hall that would seat over 
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300, it is tempted to speculate whether the crusaders 
of 1945 may not have become the embusqués of 1950. 


* 


From this point of view, if from no other, Labour 
should welcome the intrusion of the Communist suicide 
squad. These gadflies may sting old Buttercup into the 
effort he needs for victory. I paused in the Rhondda 
by the porch of a gaily redecorated Salem whose non- 
conformist baroque was first stuccoed wheu Midlothian 
was élection news, and read the list of nominations 
which included the name of Pollitt, Harry, Boilermaker. 
“ He'll get the biggest hiding he’s ever had in his life,” 
said a youthful voice at my side. ‘“ Not so sure,” said 
a miner old enough to have seen not only the close 
contest of 1945 but also the Rhondda Communist mili- 
tancy of the thirties. In the converted cottage, one room 
deep, where Pollitt makes his headquarters, I found 
no incautious optimism. Here, in a room not big 
enough to swing a deviationist in, the champ renewed 
himself between bouts of loudspeaker oratory. He tends 
to concentrate on the patent inadequacies of his “ wheel- 
horse” Labour opponent and to pad his brief but 
frequent orations with stock Communist abuse, such 
as gibes at James Forrestal’s suicide (in which particular 
instance, however, an American in the audience dis- 
comfited the speaker and won the applause of the crowd 
by being able to provide a more authentic version) 
Foreign affairs and the Hydrogen Bomb come nowhere 
so near the forefront of the Communist appeal, either 
in Wales or England, as the Daily Worker would some- 
times lead one to suppose. The immediate grievance, 
not the ultimate menace, is the target of their oratory— 
the wage-freeze, housing, the cost of living. Success, 
even with these devices, is not to be commanded ; but 
the party will not mind a century of defeat if, in the 
process, it can secure publicity for its faith and teach 
“the betrayers of the working-class” the costliness of 
their anti-Communist crusade. The Communist 
candidate who has been “ purged ” from membership in 
the Labour Party, and the Communist agent who has 
been “ purged” from his job as trade union organiser, 
represent, each of them, an embittered combination of 
martyr, missionary and avenger. 


One of the few, well-worn, jokes which enlivens 
the election campaign casts the rank and file of Labour’s 
supporters for the role of the children of Israel on their 
forty years’ wanderings through Sinai. Speaker after 
speaker stands up before his Labour audience and 
reminds them, like Moses encouraging the faint-hearted, 
of the days of bondage under Pharaoh. The dole, the 
means test, the hunger marches, the queues outside 
the labour exchange—these are the evils from which 
the 1945 crossing of the Red Sea has rescued the chosen 
people. No doubt the fifties still find them in the 
wilderness ; the promised land of unrationed food, 
cheaper tobacco, tax-free goods and adequate houses 
lies still on the further side of speculation. Indeed, at 
this very moment the rigours of their pilgrimage impose 
new hardships on the faithful. But before they desert 
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the leadership which has brought them out of Egypt, 
let them just pause and remember all that they suffered 
along the banks of the Nile. 


This is effective campaigning ; it touches a responsive 
chord. But, compared with 1945, it has two drawbacks. 
In the first place, it is defensive. For the first time 
Labour leaders have to appear on election platforms as 
defenders of the status quo. Moreover, since this is a 
government of planning and controls, it must defend all 
the status quo. “ W’y are yer buildin’ a concert ‘all 
w'en we ain’t got no ’ouses ?” asked an East End woman 
voter. To this no answer, not even one ingeniously and 
remarkably couched in terms of tourist dollar earnings, 
could have the electoral adequacy of the promises of 
1945. Secondly, there is much less of the idealistic 
appeal which has historically run through British Labour 
propaganda. There is much more evocation of fear, 
much franker appeal to the evidences of material better- 
ment, and a stimulation of consumers’ appetites more 
appropriate to an acquisitive than to a socialist society. 


This creates an opportunity by which, to some degree, 
Liberal campaigners have profited. Many a Liberal 
election address stresses the idealistic approach. But 
the organ voices which such a theme requires are 
seldom available ; there are too few of them, and those 
that there are are necessarily chained to their own 
constituencies. And the practical policy needed to give 
body to any such appeal is often lacking on Liberal 
platforms. There is much intelligent, reasonable, well- 
informed exposition, but from an average Liberal meet- 
ing the audience does not come away with a clear notion 
of what this party is proposing to do. 


Conservatives, by contrast, have to fight an all-too- 
clear notion, in many minds, of what a victorious 
Conservative party would do when once again in power. 
They do so with pertinacity, ingenuity and a limited 
measure of success. Their difficulty is that “the myth 
of the thirties ” is not something which can be knocked 
out by argument or rebuttal ; if it were, “the myth of 
1940,” or the year when Mr Churchill saved Britain, 
would have done it. It is probably something which 
can only be lived down, and perhaps 1950, even with 
the aid of the Industrial Charter, is too soon for 
memories to fade. Any running after stunts, any 
cosseting of the marginal voter, sets back public confi- 
dence in the responsibility and maturity of Conservative 


Agriculture 


Py SRE TORAL policy is not an important issue 
in the election tussle. The reason is that the main 
parties are committed to maintaining the system of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets and to raising 
the output of British agriculture as a means of saving 
dollars. They all promise to the farmer security and 
prosperity, and assistance in increasing his production ; 
and they all dwell, in gentler and vaguer terms, on the 
need for raising his efficiency. 


This agreement over general objectives does not 
inhibit politicians from wooing the agricultural vote. 
Traditionally, the English countryside votes Conserva- 
tive and did so (save in East Anglia) in 1945. Yet 
paradoxically, it has fallen to a Labour government to 
introduce the comprehensive measure of support which 
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leadership. Yet without it can the scales be tipped ? 
That is the dilemma. When the canvassers have done 
their best, when the gleaners of the postal and the proxy 
votes have swept the last corner of the field, will jt 
be enough ? And if to the eye of Conservative strategists 
it is not, what else can be tried which will not imper 
the slippery gains already won ? 


It is this awareness of the perils of a rashly won 
success which has partly been responsible for the 
peculiar mood of this election—a mood in which al! the 
normal passions of political rivalry have often been 
muted to an undertone. Memories of 1945 have burnt 
deep into the thinking and planning of electoral 
strategists. Those strategists moreover, are almost to a 
man, the same teams, on each side, as fought the earlier 
contest—the same, only five years older. 


But also there hangs over the election the persistent 
shadow of the new electoral laws. Politics, the most 
conservative of professions, is adapting itself with diffi- 
culty to the peculiar inhibitions and ambiguous provisions 
of the new Act. As the campaign swings into its |ast 
stage, many an agent fears that he may have failed after 
all to pull off the miracle that the law requires of him 
—to cut his expenditure by a third when costs have risen 
by a half. Whatever his success or failure, there can be 
no doubt that the new restrictions have left their mark 
on the campaign. To an unprecendented degree the 
press and the radio have carried the burden of the 
argument. To an equally unprecedented degree the 
newspapers have become forums, leasable pulpits, as it 
were, rather than advocates and propagandists. 
Especially is this true of the provincial press, whose 
impartiality has bordered close on an abdication of the 
instructive function of journalism. Few candidates have 
made an independent impact by their own literature. 
posters, favours or stunts. No doubt this has kept toa 
minimum the emotional, irrelevant and merely eye- 
catching tricks of the campaign. But it is worth asking 
whether it may not have gone too far. An election 1s 
not merely an appeal to reason ; it is also the political 
activation of the entire community. If it is pitched so 
low that the marginal voter’s interest or imagination is 
not caught, or is only caught in the last hours by that 
party whose polling organisation has the finest net, 
something has been lost. February 23rd will see no 


Eatanswills, but it may well hold rather too many Sleepy 
Hollows. 


and Politics 


British agriculture has always wanted. Farmers are 
conservative, politically as well as temperamentally ; 
but if any group has good reason to be grateful for the 
policies of the Labour government, it is those, farmers 
as well as labourers, who make their livings on the land. 


In these circumstances, both the Conservative and the 
Liberal parties are cultivating side issues as a means of 
wresting the initiative in the agricultural constituencies 
from Labour. The Conservatives say that they will 
encourage the formation of producer-controlled market- 
ing boards on prewar lines and protect market gardeners 
from foreign “dumping.” Since both these measures 
would almost certainly put up the cost of food, com- 
parison with the party’s main plank of reducing the 
ood subsidies reveals a strange inconsistency. All the 
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same, this approach will be popular with the farmers 
—all the more so as the Labour party is suspect as an 
urban and working class movement, whose support is 
derived very largely from the poorer housewives. This 
makes it less willing to cut down imports of cheap fruit 
and vegetables except at the height of the home season, 
and even then the Government reserves its own right to 
import apples and pears. It is also the reason for 
Labour’s vague proposals to rationalise the system of 
food marketing and distribution—proposals which are 
viewed with deep suspicion by farmers since they are 
connected with the unpopular Lucas report. These 
proposals are really to Labour’s credit—but they may 
lose it rural votes. 


The Conservatives would also separate the advisory 
work of the county agricultural committees from their 
executive duties ; they would adjust farm prices to put 
a greater emphasis on quality (these are both sound 
points), and they would utilise Marshall dollars to 
procure more feeding-stuffs. The Liberals would make 
a point of fostering rural industries and providing more 
smallholdings. They would also have the Government 
set up an agricultural bank to act as a source of cheap 
capital and credit. Labour’s agricultural manifesto 
contains few novelties, apart from its hint of marketing 
reforms and its proposal to reclaim large areas of 
marginal land, if necessary under public ownership. 
This proposal over marginal land is poles apart from the 
nationalisation of the land ; but it is not only the more 
fanciful Tory candidates who view it as the shape of 
things to come. Otherwise the Labour party is 
apparently content to rest on the laurels of the prosperity 
enjoyed by agriculture over the past five years. 

* 


The differences in the approach of the three main 
parties do not add up to very much. Some of the 
proposals in the party manifestoes are interesting and 
some are obnoxious ; but in any case the similarities far 
outweigh the differences. The truth is that all three 
parties have dodged the real issues of agricultural policy. 
Everyone is agreed on maintaining prosperity and 
expanding output; but everyone is also agreed 
‘Labour more reluctantly than its rivals) on curtailing 
government expenditure and in particular on limiting 
or reducing the cost of the food subsidies. The recon- 
ciliation of these two objectives presents, to put it mildly, 
a severe test of statesmanship. The first objective, if 
pursued along the same lines as at present (and no 
alternative suggestions have been forthcoming), is bound 
to add to the taxpayer’s burdens; but the second 
promises to reduce these same burdens. 

This issue is especially important at the present time. 
The four year programme of agricultural expansion has 
reached the half-way mark in point both of time and 
of achievement. The index of net agricultural output 
prewar = 100) has risen from 123 in 1946-47 to 135 for 
1948-49 (this latest advance has had the help of 
favourable weather). The second half of the programme, 
which aims at getting an output 50 per cent over the 
prewar level by 1952, will be much harder to achieve. 
The effect of the first dose of price incentives, with 
whose aid the programme was launched, has now worn 
off. There is bound to be a dzmand for higher 
guaranteed prices as the condition of further agricul- 
tural expansion. 

At the same time, any party which forms a govern- 
ment is pledged to reduce public expenditure. The first 
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instalment of cuts announced by Sir Stafford Cripps 
last autumn included a saving of some £37 million on 
the feeding-stuffs subsidy and other savings on the 
agricultural vote of about £6,000,000. This is the con- 
tribution towards economy which British agriculture is 
called on to make. But will it be made ? And can it 
be made without upsetting the drive towards higher 
production ? This is the crucial issue to be faced at 
the annual price review which is shortly to take place. 


It is furtunate for the Government that it will not have 
to announce the new schedule of farm prices before 
election day. By tacit conspiracy, the subject is being 
ignored in the election campaign. Whichever party is 
returned, however, will have to reach an early cecision. 
Either it must send the farmers empty away—thus dis- 
rupting the harmonious relations which have so far 
prevailed between the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
National Farmers’ Union. Or else (and more probably) 
it must underwrite a higher bill for British agriculture 
and find means of collecting payment from the nation. 


* 


This ought to make politicians of every colour stop 
and consider whether the agricultural policy which they 
are lightheartedly endorsing is, after all, the right one. 
Is it really wise to go on trying to get higher production 
by offering guaranteed prices that are high enough to 
persuade the less successful and the less efficient farmers 
to grow more food ? The continuation of this policy 
is open to three grave objections. In the first place, it 
means paying a very high price indeed for an extremely 
modest increase in output. Since all farmers receive the 
same prices for their produce, the fixing of prices at a 
level which covers the costs of the marginal farmer 
means presenting the better-placed or more efficient 
farmer with windfall profits at the nation’s expense. 
Every extra unit of food which is secured in this way 
has to be paid for several times over, since all farmers, 
those who do not need the inducement as well as those 
who do, get the benefit of the higher prices. The 
Government’s repeated raising of farm prices over the 
last few years has been a principal reason for the mon- 
strous swelling of the cost of food subsidies. It can be 
argued that most if not all of the increase in agricultural 
production which has taken place over the same period 
would have occurred without the benefit of price incen- 
tives. Farmers have been only too anxious to expand 
their livestock production, and the chief limiting factor 
has been (and still largely is) not the absence of financial 
incentives but the shortage of feeding-stuffs. Some 
cynics would even go so far as to say that it is not higher 
but lower prices which would now do most to stimulate 
production. Even without going as far as this, may there 
not, after all, be other ways of stimulating British agri- 
culture than that of doctoring it with further doses of 
the same costly medicine ? 

In the second place, it is necessary to ask who is going 
to pay the mounting cost of agricultural policy. Since 
the taxpayer has now been milked to the limit of his 
capacity, and since in any case all parties are committed 
(in various degrees) to curtailing Government expendi- 
ture, the only possible victim is the food consumer. 
Any pruning of the existing food subsidies which the next 
Government is brave enough to carry out will, in any 
case, involve the consumer in paying higher prices for 
his food. Any further increase in the prices paid to the 
farmer will mean still dearer food. But this shifting 
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of the burden on to the food consumer will only 
intensify the dilemma of agricultural policy. For every 
rise in the price of basic foodstuffs will ram home the 
need to reduce the costs of agricultural production. 
Indeed a rise in the prices of some commodities (such 
as milk) which are at present protected by substantial 
subsidies might in a very short space of time produce 
an unsaleable surplus—a situation which (especially were 
it to exist side by side with shortages in other directions) 
would act as an ironic commentary on the economics of 
the expansion programme. 

In the third place, the possibilities of importing more 
food from overseas (however remote they may seem) 
ought never to be forgotten. At present, most of the 
surplus food in the world can be bought only for dollars ; 
and Britain’s extreme shortage of dollars means that it 
will have to buy less, not more, food from the dollar 
area. It is this fact which provides the urgency behind 
the expansion policy for British agriculture. But the 
situation may after all change. In the course of time, 
increasing quantities of food are likely to become avail- 
able from overseas which can be paid for in sterling. 
Supposing that the cost of such food is (as on present 
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trends it certainly will be) substantially lower than the 
prices being paid to British farmers, what course wil] 
the Government of the day pursue ? Will it stand by 
the promise to purchase the whole output of British 
agriculture at whatever the cost ? Or will it plead a 
prior duty to keep down the cost of living, and force on 
British agriculture a sharp and unpleasant adjustment ? 


There is nothing sacrosanct about a_ politician's 
promise. If hard facts, or the will of a majority of the 
nation, force it to be broken, broken it will be. The 
hard fact in this case is that, badly as Britain needs more 
food, it has no bottomless purse with which to pay for 
it—and this goes as much for the domestic producer as 
for the overseas supplier. The main political parties, 
not content with promising a continuation of the present 
agricultural policy, are bidding for the rural vote with 
additional favours. This is dangerous dishonesty—for 
it is certain that whoever wins the election. will have to 
think more realistically about agriculture’s future. The 
farmer, who traditionally has a long memory, should 
reflect that he who promises most is likely in the end to 
perform least ; and he could do worse than cast his vote 
on this assumption. 


Soviet Pattern for Peasants 


HEN President Gottwald seized power in Prague 

in February, 1948, the political pattern of Soviet 
domination in eastern Europe was complete. Economic 
and cultural assimulation has taken rather longer but 
during 1949 the process gathered speed. 


In 1949 Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria finished their 
two-year plans of recovery and embarked on new five- 
year plans of construction. This year Poland and 
Hungary begin their construction plans—of six and five 
years respectively. Rumania will reach the same stage 
a year hence. The essence of the new plans is a great 
expansion of industry, on the foundations laid during 
the reconstruction period—foundations already very 
different from those of the prewar years—and the 
coliectivisation of agriculture. 

The purpose of collectivisation is the same as it was 
twenty years ago in Russia: to control the peasantry 
politically in order to ensure a growing supply of food for 
the towns and of labour recruits for industry. Through 
the Communist-controlled managing committees of the 
collective farms, the government can obtain a steady 
flow to the towns of grain and workers. If, as the leaders 
hope, mechanisation of agriculture raises the output of 
grain per acre, there will be more for everybody. If, 
however, increase of output is slow, then the Communist 
hierarchy will see to it that the first claim on an inade- 
quate supply of food lies with the urban population. 


It is no coincidence that the pace of collectivisation is 
quicker in the industrially backward countries, Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, than in the advanced countries, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Three factors are 
needed for industrialisation—raw materials, skill (includ- 
ing both machines and skilled men to handle them), and 
a labour force. The three northern countries are 
moderately well supplied with the first two factors. They 
produce some industrial equipment themselves, they 
have a considerable skilled working class, and their 
exports can buy raw materials in world markets. Their 
industrial labour force must greatly expand, but they 


can take in recruits from the villages without intolerably 
reducing the proportion of skilled and semi-skilled to 
unskilled workers. Their labour armies will have just 
enough officers and NCOs. 

In the Balkan countries raw materials are not easily 
obtainable in international trade, and both skilled 
workers and equipment are miserably deficient. There- 
fore, the Balkan Communist governments have to rely 
proportionately far more on the third factor—bare pairs 
of hands—than do their northern neighbours. More 
unskilled workers are needed for every factory and build- 
ing project, and these must be recruited from the villages 
and directed to whatever part of the country the plan- 
ning authorities wish, whatever working conditions and 
living accommodation may be available there. At the 
same time, this exceptional growth of the non-agricul- 
tural labour force requires the extraction from the 
villages of a much greater total supply of foodstuffs. It 
is true that in the past the east European villages have 
been grossly overpopulated, that the same food output 
could be obtained from a much smaller agricultural 
labour force, and that that output could be greatly 
increased by comparatively simple technical improve- 
ments. But all these things need time. Meanwhile the 
peasantry must be forced to disgorge. The instrument 
of coercion is the collective farm, with its Communist- 
controlled management. These considerations apply to 
both Bulgaria and Albania. They apply most of all to 
Jugoslavia, whose economic plan was from the first the 
most unrealistically ambitious in all eastern Europe, and 
which has been severely hit by the Cominform boycott 
on all trade with its Communist neighbours. 

The pace of collectivisation in agriculture in 1949 has, 
therefore, been quickest in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, and 
slowest in Poland and Czechoslovakia. In the autumn 
it was officially stated that about one-fifth of Jugoslavia’s 
agriculture was collectivised, while in the richest grain- 
bearing region, Voivodina, the proportion was over 3° 
per cent. In Bulgaria the share of collective farms 10 
agricultural land seems to be between 10 per cent and 20 
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per cent, and by 1953 it is to be 60 per cent. In 
Rumania progress is very cautious: only 55 collective 
farms existed in October. In Hungary, the pace is 
much quicker. According to Rakosi, by November, 
1949, there were to be 1,500 in Hungary. In Poland, 
170 collective farms had been formed by the autumn. 
In Czechoslovakia the preparatory stage does not yet 
appear to have been completed. 


The economic structure of Hungary resembles that of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland rather than that of the Balkan 
states. It thus seems rather surprising that its collectivi- 
sation should be so much more rapid than that of its 
northern neighbours. One reason is perhaps that the 
ravages of war and the subsequent depredations of the 
Red Army so reduced the supply of agricultural equip- 
ment—including even simple instruments—that there 
was a strong incentive to common use of those which 
remained. Another reason may be connected with the 
postwar land reform. In prewar Hungary, as in pre- 
1917 Russia, a large part of the agricultural land 
belonged to big landowners and was cultivated by land- 
less labourers.. The labourers ate little, and large supplies 
of food were available for the cities and for export. Redis- 
tribution of the big estates, which transformed the 
labourers into small peasant farmers, had two economic 
effects. The first was to lower production through the 
confusion caused by the transfer of land. The second 
effect was that the new owners, the small peasants, began 
to eat more and better than ever before, thus leaving a 
smaller proportion available for the cities. This problem 
caused much trouble to the Bolsheviks in Russia from 
1920 to 1929, and was only “ solved ” by the mass collec- 
tivisation of the 1930s. ‘The soil of Hungary is so rich 
that it could probably feed its population even at a higher 
standard of consumption—which seems in fact to have 
been attained after the harvest of 1949. But whether 
export needs can be satisfied with the peasants eating a 
much larger share of what they produce, is less certain. 
This problem exists also in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, where land reforms took place after the war. 
But in Rumania the amount of land transferred was 
relatively small, while in Poland and Czechoslovakia the 
main transfers took place in the western provinces from 
which the Germans were expelled, and it is still the 
policy of both governments to give the colonists in these 
provinces favoured treatment. 


It would be wrong to assume that because the pace is 
quick in the Balkans and slow in the north, the peasants 
are always better treated in the north than in the Balkans. 
Though the Polish, Czech, Slovak and Rumanian 
peasants are not at present being forced into collectives, 
the “class war in the villages” is being vigorously pro- 
pagated by the Communists, through their committees, 
cells and nuclei in the rural authorities, the co-operative 
shops and the “ machine tractor stations.” The. last 
two organisations monopolise the exchange of goods 
between town and country and the supplies of farm 
machinery. They have been firmly held by the Com- 
munist Party since their creation two to three years ago. 
The “ class war” is represented in official propaganda 
as a spontaneous movement of the “ medium and poor 
peasants ” to liberate themselves from exploitation by 
the “kulaks.” The Communist Party agitators who 
come from the towns to incite hatred are represented as 
“workers” voluntarily “helping” the peasants to 
strengthen the “ fighting alliance of the urban and rural 
proletariat.” In practice, however, the definition of a 
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* kulak,” and the methods used to oust him from influ- 
ence in the village, depend very much on the local 
agitator. The Communist press of both Poland and 
Hungary admits that there have been acts of violence 
against kulaks. Rakosi found it necessary to warn his 
party last spring that abuse of power and abandonment 
of the “ voluntary principle ” plays into the hands of the 
kulaks, uniting the medium peasants with them and 
turning the majority of the peasantry against the party’s 
policy. Rakosi was, of course, thinking of the catastro- 
phic results of “ dizziness from success ” in the persecu- 
tion of kulaks in the Soviet Union in the early 1930s. 
So far there is no sign that horrors on the Soviet scale 
are imminent in eastern Europe. But the sum total of 
misery, fear and injustice is great and growing. 
* 


In Jugoslavia collectivisation is more rapid than else- 
where, but persecution of kulaks is less severe. Kulaks 
are not, as in the other “ popular democracies,” excluded 
on principle from the collective farms. If they accept 
the rules and discipline, and bring all their property into 
the farm, they can become members like any other 
peasants: only those who oppose the idea of a collective 
farm suffer repression. This “ deviation” from the 
Muscovite line has earned Tito Cominformist abuse as 
a protector of kulaks. Communist doctrinaires regard 
attempts at the collectivisation of agriculture without 
first liquidating the kulaks much as a dentist would regard 
the filling of a tooth without drilling away the decay. 
Tito’s reason for this policy is, however, simple. His 
policy has already won him enough hatred ; if he is to 
maintain his regime against the Soviets and their satel- 
lites, he must at least abstain from antagonising the 
whole upper layer of the peasantry. 

Thus, with differences of degree, the eastern Euro- 
pean economies are being adapted to the Soviet model. 
The decisive phase in this process, the collectivisation of 
agriculture, has begun. The peasants are being left in 
very little doubt about their intended fate. The 
more successful the expansion of industry, the more 
urgent will be the demand for foodstuffs and labour 
recruits, and the greater the pressure to speed up collecti- 
visation. Eastern Europe will in a few years suffer from 
the danger which has long plagued the Soviet planners— 
insecurity of food supply. The Soviet Union still exports 
food in years of good harvest, and will even do so in bad 
years, at the expense of part of its people, if political 
needs require it—for instance, to help the French Com- 
munist Party’s prestige in °1947, or to popularise the 
Czech Communists before the coup of February, 1948. 
But Soviet Russia is no longer, as was Imperial Russia, 
a great grain exporter, and it has growing difficulty in 
supplying its urban population. The same is happening 
in eastern Europe. The Anglo-Polish trade treaty gives 
the Polish government an interest in going slow with 
coilectivisation, for the pig and poultry products which 
Britain is buying are the first to be disorganised if the 
“class war in the village” gets out of hand. But this 
interest is not necessarily decisive. If the international 
situation seems to the Kremlin to require a different 
policy in Poland, the agreement with Britain will be 
broken. And even if this agreement is faithfully observed 
until it expires, the long-term prospect is that eastern 
Europe will be a far less important exporter of food to 
the west than it was before 1939, and will be less so 


every year. This is a factor of which British trade policy 
must take account. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Concert Pitch 


The full field of candidates has been nominated, the 
party leaders are stumping the country, and within a week 
either Mr Attlee will be back at Downing Street for another 
term of office or His Majesty will be summoning Mr Winston 
Churchill, Mr Clement Davies, or Mr Harry Pollitt to 
form a new government. The most important development 
of the last week has been the production of two very live 
rabbits from Mr Churchill’s capacious but curiously shaped 
hat—a hint that petrol rationing could be abolished by a 
government not wedded to controls, and a suggestion that a 
personal approach to Mr Stalin should be made in an effort 
to end the cold war. The economic and diplomatic implica- 
tions of these suggestions are examined elsewhere. There 
is no doubt that the latter idea is a clever political move— 
however injudicious it may be to undermine the attempts of 
the present government to present a strong front to Russia 
and however dangerous in lulling the public into thinking 
there is an easy road to international harmony. It can do 
much to remove the stigma of warmongering from Mr 
Churchill’s name and play upon the latent uneasiness and 
unhappiness of the British electorate about developments 
abroad. By comparison the rebuttals which Mr Attlee and 
Mr Bevin made on Wednesday sounded unimaginative and 
thin and that of Sir Stafford Cripps merely shrill. 


As far as the other campaign issues are concerned, the roles 
of 1945 are directly reversed and the Conservatives are now 
the attackers and Labour is on the defensive. The most 
effective counter-offensive weapon in the Labour armoury— 
their attempt to associate Tory government with unemploy- 
ment—seems to have proved less serviceable than Transport 
House had hoped ; but there are few indications that the 
Tories in their turn have pierced the Labour armour on this 
subject, or on the cost of living, fair shares, or nationalisation. 
Dr Charles Hill, the Radio Doctor, broadcasting as a Liberal 
and Conservative candidate, seemed more likely to put heart 
into staunch Tories than to make converts from the Liberal 
or Labour ranks. On the other hand, Miss Margaret 
Herbison, broadcasting for Labour about the food subsidies, 
made assertions about the justice of British food policy and 
the anti-social wickedness of the unrationed systems of the 
Continent which are calculated not only to infuriate French- 
men and Germans of every political faith, but to alienate the 
support of any British elector with the smallest opportunity 
for discovering the facts. It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Clement Davies, Mr Churchill, and Mr Attlee broad- 
casting on the last three days of this week can raise the 
campaign on to a higher and clearer level. 


* * * 


Measuring Public Opinion 


The latest division of public opinion as recorded by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup poll) and 
published in the News Chronicle of February 17, shows the 
Conservatives as having 423 per cent, Labour 45 per cent, 
the Liberals 12 per cent and others 3} per cent—that is to 
say, the slightest possible gain for Labour. (The “ don’t 
knows” are excluded.) As can be seen from the chart 
reproduced below, which gives the figures up to February 
roth, the division of opinion as between the two major 
parties has been becoming more and more even in recent 
weeks. How useful then are these figures in “spotting the 
winner ?” 

In 1945 the Gallup poll predicted the percentage vote for 
each party with an average error of only 1 per cent, but an 





election is an exacting test of any public opinion poi, 
Although the question “How would you vote?” jg 
unambiguous enough, the election poll is expected to show 
not merely present opinions but future actions. It may 
register what people are thinking today with almost complete 
accuracy, but to go on from there, to predict how they will 
act tomorrow or next week can never be infallible, and jt js 
well known to be more difficult with some kinds of electoral 
systems than with others. In the United Kingdom in 1945, 
Canada in 1948, and Australia and New Zealand in 1949 
conditions favoured an accurate prediction by Dr Gallup’s 
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affiliated organisations of the actual voting from the opinions 
expressed. By way of contrast, the American Presidential 
election of 1948 presented a tougher problem, The preced- 
ing months had yielded opinion polls showing great fluctua- 
tions ; the issues at stake were complex, and only a narrow 
margin divided the protagonists, while the exasperating 
“don’t knows ” turned out, in the event, to sharpen beyond 
all precedent the drift back to the Democrats which the 
pollsters thought had been taken into account. 


Dewey Truman 
Crossley estimate 49.9 44.8 
Gallup estimate 49.5 44.5 
Roper estimate §2.2 37.1 
Actual vote 45.1 49.5 


_ Opinion polls were promptly denounced as either incompe- 
tent or dishonest. But what made the critics so shrill (apart 
from irritation with the ex cathedra pronouncements of the 
pollsters) was not the §.§ per cent inaccuracy in the forecast, 
as the failure to spot the winner ; had Mr Truman’s victory 
been foreseen, the polls might have been twice as inaccurate 
and the irrational public would scarcely have noticed it. 


It is worth remembering therefore that the ent British 
election is just such another teaser for the interpreters of 
opinion polls. The danger of missing a minor but decisive 
swing in opinion between the taking of the poll and the 
casting of the vote—which was what upset the forecasts of 
the American polls—is being avoided in Britain by con 
tinuing the poll until the last possible minute. But givet 
the present state of the major parties, and the peculiarities 
of our electoral arithmetic as they were pointed out in The 
Economist of January 7th, even an error as low as 3 pet ceat 
in forecasting next week’s votes may lead to a wrong guess 
about which party will win. 
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The Candidates 


This may not be the brightest but it is certainly the 
biggest election in British history. When the final list of 
nominations was completed on Monday, 1,869 candidates 
had been accepted for the 625 seats in the new House of 
Commons. This compares with 1,683 candidates for 640 
seats (12 of them university seats) in the 194§ election. 
The two major parties are contesting virtually every seat— 
there are 617 Labour candidates and 618 candidates bearing 
a bewildering variety of portmanteau names, but blessed by 
the benign and single-minded Lord Woolton. The Liberals, 
who in 1945 fielded only 307 candidates, have this time put 
forward 478—the largest number since 1929. The Com- 
munists have fulfilled their intention of putting up 100 
candidates, a five-fold serrate on 1945. There are ee 
interesting changes amon € minor groupings. ere 
are only nationalist i Scots, Welsh and Irish, 
as against 19 in 1945. The splinter parties have altered— 
the Common Wealth party has, for instance, disappeared, 
while the group of five Labour Independents has emerged— 
but what is most striking is the decline in the number of 
genuine independent candidates. Including the university 
candidates there were 75 Independents in 1945 and in 1950 
there are only 13, of whom perhaps only seven carry no 
second label. 


The absence of university members, the likelihood that at 
the most two or three genuine independents will be returned, 
and the dubious prospect for a sizeable Liberal representa- 
tion give food for some gloomy thoughts about the quality 
of the next parliament. It is possible that there will be 
fewer people than ever on the cross benches to enlighten 
and enliven the clash of debates between the two big, 
disciplined parties. Moreover, even if the Labour party :s 
returned to office, it is bound to lose some marginal seats, 
many of which were won in 1945 by the younger and more 
dashing Labour candidates. Of the marginal seats at present 
held by Labour (that is with majorities under 3,000) nearly 
half were won by men of under forty-five. The younger 
Labour members have varying attainments and many of 
them have not fulfilled the high promise of five years ago, 
but the converse—a Labour party at Westminster with a 
higher proportion of uninspired and elderly trade unionists 
and Co-operators than ever—augurs ill for the quality of the 
next parliament. 


Ulster Issues 


The presence in Northern Ireland (writes our Belfast 
correspondent) of a minority bent, so its spokesmen assert, 
on the removal of Northern Ireland from the United 
Kingdom, tends to make every election here of the same 
pattern. The fundamental issue is, as always, the status of 
Northern Ireland. This fact makes a contest on straight- 
forward political lines, similar to that in Great Britain, 
impossible. The strangeness of the election in Northern 
Ireland is illustrated by the fact that two candidates of a 
section of the minority are actually now in prison, and have 
declared their refusal to sit at Westminster if elected, even 
if freed to do so. 


The Unionist Party created Northern Ireland and regards 
itself as the only safe champion of its status within the 
United Kingdom. Its chief weapon in this as in other elec- 
tions is to cast doubt on the credentials and intentions of 
other parties on the issue of the country’s status. Positively, 
its support for Conservatism has a two-fold basis: the 
Conservative Party was the friend of Ulster on the Home 
Rule issue ; and Conservatism represents a way of life nearest 
that of the Ulster people. But remembering that there is 
a deep-seated distrust of the Conservative Party among the 
workers, Unionist leaders stress the fact that their party is 
more liberal and democratic than the Conservative Party in 
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Britain. A right wing Unionist section is bitterly anti- 
Socialist and resents Stormont’s “step by step” policy in 
the social sphere, while a left wing section accepts the fact 
that the workers are wedded to the “ welfare state” and 
woos them with skill. But a threatened split in the Unionist 


ranks has been avoided and the party goes to the poll its 
ranks unbroken. 


Fortified by the Labour Government’s pledge to Northern 
Ireland and having defined its own position on the Border 
issuc, the Labour Party is contesting five seats. Full 
employment and social security are themes sure of a ready 
hearing among the workers here. Unemployment was heavy 
and sustained between the wars and the future of the ship- 
building industry is already giving much concern. It is 
unlikely, however, that the workers will give Labour full 
support. Rightly or wrongly, they believe that to weaken 
Unionist representation at Westminster would be to weaken 
Ulster’s cause. Their support for Unionism is a matter of 
bread and butter. 


West Belfast is the cockpit. The retiring member, 
Mr Beattie, has adhered to the policy of Irish Labour, the 
party of working class solidarity which would abolish 
the Border. Apparently he is assured of the support of the 
Catholic workers of the Falls, but he may have forfeited 
Protestant working class support. His opponents are a 
militant Unionist and a Sinn Fém abstentionist campaign- 
ing from prison. The results here depend on two unknowns 
—the measure of support given to the Sinn Féin candidate 
in the face of official Catholic support for Mr Beattie, and 
the ability of the Unionist candidate to woo the Protestant 
workers (his militancy is here a liability rather than an asset). 

Mid-Ulster and Fermanagh-South Tyrone will probably 
return the usual two Nationalists. It is possible that a 
split in the anti-partitionist vote in mid-Ulster was prevented 
by the Catholic Church, which needs to have at least two 
members actually sitting at Westminster who can be relied 
upon to be firm in their support for the policy of the 
Catholic Church on educational matters. 


* * * 


Soviet-Chinese Bargain 


After two months of negotiation, which has kept the 
head of the Chinese Communist Government away from his 
country in a period when many decisions on urgent internal 
affairs must have been in the making, the Soviet Union and 
China have concluded a treaty of military alliance. Its terms 
can only be regarded as a striking diplomatic victory for 
China. There was, of course, a third party present in spirit 
at the conference in Moscow, a person whose history was an 
encouragement to one side and a warning to the other. This 
was Marshal Tito. The possibility of China’s following a 
path such as Tito has so far successfully followed must have 
been Mao Tse-tung’s trump card in demanding from Stalin 
the abrogation of the treaty concluded by the Soviet Union 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government and the retrocession 
to China of the rights in Manchuria (Port Arthur and the 
trunk railways) gained by Russia under that treaty. 


The long duration of the negotiations suggests that the 
Russians were extremely unwilling to surrender these rights 
and that, if they were not conceded, Mao Tse-tung was 
prepared to refuse to sign any treaty at all. It is true that 
the Russians under the new agreement do not have to hand 
over in Manchuria until the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan or 1952, whichever is the earlier, and much might 
happen in Manchuria before then if the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not behave itself sufficiently well from a Soviet 
point of view. Nevertheless, this is perhaps the most 
remarkable concession that any foreign government has 
extracted from the Soviet Union since the carly days of the 
Russian Revolution, when the Bolsheviks made their grand 
gesture of renouncing all the imperialist gains of the Russian 
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Tsardom. It indicates both that the Chinese leaders have 
played their hand with great resolution and self-confidence 
and also that the Kremlin has learnt something from its 
experience with Jugoslavia. 

The section of the treaty which deals with Manchuria will 
undoubtedly strengthen the political position of the 
Communists in China. It will remove from them the 
reproach of tolerating a foreign encroachment on Chinese 
sovereignty and will enable them to present the Russians to 
the Chinese people as their true friends. Economically the 
bargain does not look so good ; $300 million is a large sum, 
but it will not go very far to assure China a rapid industrialisa- 
tion unless credits from other sources are also forthcoming. 
It is likewise not yet clear how far Chinese trade, especially 
Manchurian food exports, is going to be earmarked for 
Russia. But these are not matters which directly affect 
sovereignty, and for Chinese popular feeling the recovery of 
Port Arthur will be far more significant than any obscure 
economic arrangements which may be to China’s detriment. 


Apart from economic terms, the Soviet Union gets a 
military alliance with China, based on the formula already 
used for such treaties with the East European satellites, which 
names Germany or Japan as the potential enemy but is also 
applicable against the Western Powers in any general war 
involving the Soviet Union. China is thus formally and 
definitely aligned in the Soviet power bloc, but has succeeded 
in exacting for the commitment a price which suggests that 
Peking will be for Moscow a friendly but not a satellite 
capital, 


* * * 


Missing Component in Indo-China 


A conference of American envoys to the Far East has 
been held in Bangkok under the chairmanship of Dr Jessup, 
the US Ambassador at Large. The mere fact of its con- 
vening shows that United States policy in the Far East, which 
hitherto has been occupied—and very fully occupied—with 
Japan and China, is now beginning to take within its compass 
the debatable lands of South East Asia. The need to keep 
Communism from the doors of India and Australia and to 
maintain western access to the Asian rice bowl is obvious 
enough. The problem which America has to decide, and 
which will no doubt be uppermost at the Bangkok Confer- 
ence, is whether the basis for such a policy exists in 
South East Asia. 


Mr Acheson has defined the general outline of American 
policy for Asia. It is to give American assistance, provided 
there exists a local political structure stable enough to ensure 
that that assistance will be well used. America cannot give 
aid effectively if this precondition is absent. The policy is 
logical. American aid to Greece has had satisfactory results. 
The. very much greater sum of aid given to China could 
not fend off the final catastrophe. In the former case, 
American dollars were the “ missing competent”; in the 
latter, everything was missing—even the will to resist. The 
question therefore is whether the political organisations of 
South East Asia offer any such promise of stability, and the 
question must be answered in the first place in Indo-China, 
for it is here that Communist pressure will begin at once— 
an Indo-China-Chinese Friendship Association has already 
been set up and help will soon begin to cross the frontier. 


In practice, however, no definite answer can be given. 
It is true that the Bao Dai regime is little more than a 
gamble, but western policy is offered no alternative. The 
Americans appear, therefore, to have accepted the logic of 
the situation. The French have already presented to them 
a list of the arms that they will need to scatter the 
forces of Ho Chi-minh. Some of the dollar aid voted 
by Congress for the Far East—a figure of $75 millions—will 
be allocated to Indo-China and the Bao Dai Government 
obviously hopes that it can follow Indonesia’s example and 
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secure a large loan from the Import-Export Bank. Fey 
officials either in France or America are optimistic about the 
chances of making Indo-China into a new Greece and 
winning the battle; but the only alternative is the abdica- 
tion of French power and the opening up of the way to 
Malaya and Siam. 


* * * 


Bait for the Ruhr 


Now that Communist successes have forced Asiatic 
affairs into a position of at least equal importance with those 
of Europe, it becomes important to watch how Moscow 
will co-ordinate its policies in the cold war on two fronts, 
There are already clear lines of connection between France 
and Indo-China and between Britain and Malaya. Less well- 
known and less clearly drawn is the line that is beginning to 
appear between Soviet policies in Germany and in the Far 
East. 


It has been known for some time that the Russians were 
using the promise of the Chinese market as a bait for the 
industrialists of the Ruhr. On February 9th Herr Ulbrichr, 
Premier of the East German Republic, announced that his 
minister of trade, Herr Handke, now taking part in trade 
negotiations with Mao Tse-tung in Moscow, “has been 
instructed in the negotiations to take into account export 
possibilities of the west German enterprises.” In other 
words, Herr Ulbricht has had the impudence to appoint 
Herr Handke, as far as China is concerned, minister of 
trade for all Germany. 


This is a direct, and effective, challenge to the Americans, 
who were responsible for the recent ban on the export of 
78,000 tons of steel rails from the Ruhr to China. Eastern 
Germany is ready to offer itself as the indispensable 
go-between for the western Germans. It will create very 
bad feeling in the Ruhr if, as is possible, British rail 
manufacturers agree to accept the Chinese contract, at a time 
when their order books, unlike those of the Ruhr, are full. 
And if the east Germans persist in their efforts to offer 
outlets to the Ruhr factories, similar incidents and embarras- 
ing political consequences can be foreseen. 


The crucial test for east-west trade policy, as it is affected 
by American economic and strategic views, is clearly coming 
in Germany ; and, if there is to be any effective check on 
exports from the west which would build up the military 
potential of the Soviet Union’s allies, the list of banned goods 
should be made specific, small, and enforceable without an 
army of officials. Even then the tug-of-war between the 
American export licensing system and the efforts of the 
German planners to sell and buy beyond the Elbe will cause 
many headaches to the occupation authorities. 


x * * 


Mission to the Cameroons 


The report of the Trusteeship Council’s visiting mission 
to the British Cameroons has been hailed as a very different 
document from that of the mission to Tanganyika. The 
members of the mission came from Iraq, Belgium, Mexico 
and the United States. They spent roughly a fortnight in 
the Cameroons, and the first part of their report reads more 
like a journalist’s travel diary than an official account for the 
United Nations. They journeyed by air, by road, by “ a small, 
rambling railway train,” on horseback and on foot. They 
were feasted and petitioned to their hearts’ content. In short; 
they thoroughly enjoyed themselves. They were ls 
impressed. 

The mission was particularly impressed by the complete 
freedom of speech enjoyed by the people of the Cameroons. 


_ Everywhere it went it found evidence of that. Whether 
in public meetings or private interviews people expressed 
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themselves. with the utmost freedom, many times in the 
presence of members of the administration. ... The Mission 
is glad to observe that this freedom of speech is a matter 
worthy of commendation. 


It was impressed, too, by the importance which the Africans 
attached to its visit. Sometimes this was due to a miscon- 
ception, the Africans thinking that the mission could take 
immediate decisions on any subject. More often they had a 
fairly clear idea of its functions, and it can be taken for 
granted that even uneducated Africans get to hear of it 
when matters concerning them are discussed at Uno. It 
is consequently necessary that those who discuss them should 
do so with a due sense of responsibility. The mission found 
that the aged Fon of Bikom was deeply hurt by the ribald 
discussion of himself and his 110 wives in the Trusteeship 
Council, as indeed were the wives themselves. It recognised 
that this custom of plural marriage, as elsewhere in the 
Cameroons, has firm social and economic roots, and it fully 
endorsed the British administration’s attitude towards it. 


The mission also reports favourably on the activities of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation, which manages the 
ex-enemy plantations and is making large profits—a point 
worth making as public corporations in the colonies are at 
present under a shadow. In fact, its criticisms of British policy 
and administration in the Cameroons are very few and on 
minor matters. Hence, presumably, the welcome given to the 
report, It would, however, be unfortunate if the impression 
were given that Great Britain will accept reports of Uno’s 
missions, however short their visits, whenever they approve 
of British administration, but will reject outright every report 
that is critical. 


* * * 


The Uganda Riots 


The report of the commission of enquiry into the 
disturbances which occurred last April in the Buganda 
province of Uganda was published at the end of last week. 
It is not altogether a satisfactory document although it will 
doubtless satisfy any British consciences that may have 
been troubled when the disturbances broke out. The report 
commends the police force and the troops for their behaviour 
in suppressing the riots, places the responsibility for them 
squarely on the shoulders of an African in this country 
called Semakula Mulumba, and declares that with one 
exception none of the grievances alleged. by Mulumba and 
his supporters had any substance. The commissioner, Sir 
Donald Kingdon, found that the disturbances were a result 
of a planned rebellion against the Kabaka of Buganda and 
his Government. Although Mulumba is known to have 
Communist contacts, there was no evidence of Communist 
financial or moral aid. 


All this is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. What one would have liked to find in the 
report is a deeper explanation of what has trans- 
formed Uganda from a protectorate which was con- 
sidered a highly successful example, if not a model, of 
British colonial rule into one which appears to be becoming 
increasingly restless and suspicious of British intentions. 
The disturbances of 1949 were, after all, not the first. There 
had been serious disturbances in 1945, which culminated in 
the deportation, without trial, of the ringleaders and had as 
a sequel the assassination of the Prime Minister of Buganda, 
Martin Luther Nsibirwa. The intervening years have, 
moreover, been ones of growing umrest—as witness the 
enthusiasm with which the Buganda people received the 
news that Mulumba had presented their grievances to Uno 
through Mr Gromyko, the Soviet representative. 


Doubtless the commissioner’s terms of reference pre- 
cluded him from investigating last year’s riots against a 
wider historical background—although he mentions the 
blunder of 1944 when the supervision by the British 
administrators in Buganda was very greatly relaxed before 
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suitable Africans had been trained to take their place. But 
the result is that one is left with an uneasy feeling that an 
opportunity has been missed of examining British policy 
in a wider setting and that consequently the disturbances 
may be repeated. 


* * ® 


The Case of Seretse Khama 


It is nothing but bad luck which has led the Common- 
wealth Relations Office into the difficult dilemma caused by 
the marriage of Seretse Khama, the principal chieftain in 
Bechuanaland, with a London typist. On the one hand, 
the British Government has never objected to mixed 
marriages and, at the present stage in the political develop- 
ment of the colonies, it would be extremely foolish to begin 
doing so now; on the other hand, the Government can 
hardly ignore the fact that some 40 headmen of Seretse’s 
tribe, led by the redoubtable Chief Tshekedi, have gone into 
voluntary exile as a protest against the introduction of a 
white queen into the tribe. 


Briefly, the history of the case is that at a tribal meeting 
called in January last year, when the marriage was first 
made known, Seretse was given the choice of resigning his 
chieftainship or giving up his wife. He refused to accept 
the choice, and in June a second tribal meeting overwhelm- 
ingly supported a motion to allow both him and his wife to 
be reinstated as the tribe’s rulers. There were, however, 
some suspicions about this second meeting—the decision of 
which has sent Tshekedi into voluntary exile—and in the 
autumn the British Government appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry into the whole matter. The report of the Com- 
mission has not yet been made public, but Seretse has arrived 
in London this week for consultations with the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, and the report is presumably now 
in the Government’s hands. 


Even if the affair were confined to Bechuanaland, it would 
still be a difficult problem to solve ; but behind it all there 
also lurks the far more serious question of British relations 
with South Africa. The South African Government is 
anxious to take over the Protectorates at an early date ; it is 
also bitterly opposed to mixed marriages, and it objects to 
such a flagrant example on its own doorstep. Seretse’s 
marriage could, therefore, become an excuse for direct South 
African interference or at least for an awkward démarche 
to the British Government, backed, as it can be, by the action 
of the other leaders of the tribe. The crucial question is 
whether a majority of his tribe genuinely support Seretse. 
Only if they do not can a very awkward and far-reaching 
decision of principle be avoided. 





Personal Incomes, 1938-1950 


A series of three articles on this subject has appeared 
in The Economist: 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME (Jan. 21) 


(Jan. 28) 
(Feb. 4) 


These articles have been reprinted as a pamphlet which 
is now available. Copies of the pamphlet (price 6éd.; 
by post 7d.) can be obtained from 


CHANGES IN WAGES 
SALARIES AND PROFITS 


THe Economist, 22 Ryper Sr., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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Reprieve for the Third Force 


There have been second thoughts in Paris about the 
prospects of elections and a final break up of the Third 
Force coalition. General de Gaulle’s latest cautious offer of 
help in preparing such a dénouement has been the usual 
cold douche ; and his interventions have much the same 
stiffening effect on coalition ties as the intervention of 
Soviet policy have on European co-operation. Indeed, it 
looks as if the Socialists may after all return to the govern- 
ment. By refusing to support M. Bidault’s reconstructed 
cabinet and by supporting the grant of a second allowance 
to underpaid workers, they have made a gesture to the voters 
of the left which will look good on the record. This done, 
they will probably now prefer to return to office, where they 


can at least prevent any tampering with nationalised industries 
and the social security system. 


Within the ranks of the Socialists there is, however, bitter 
dissension dating back to their successes in certain municipal 
elections last October. There is a section which opposes the 
Third Force veterans M. Blum and M. Ramadier, and the 
strong man M. Jules Moch, and hopes to create in the 
Chamber a Socialist opposition which will steal thunder 
from the Communists between now and the date when 
parliament dies a natural death in 1951. There is perhaps 
more faith than good judgment behind this view, but 


to many Socialists the alternative seems to be gradual 
extinction. 


There is probably sufficient discipline in Paris to ensure 
that no major changes take place before President Auriol 
returns next month from his visit to London. But if there 
is to be a return of the Socialists to the Cabinet, they will 
want as Prime Minister not M. Bidault but someone like M. 
Queuille or the present defence minister M. Pleven. The 
technique of making such changes quickly and smoothly is 
improving, and its use is made easier by the reluctance of 
everyone, save General de Gaulle, to have an immediate 
dissolution. French politicians are likely to remain for a 
year or so prisoners of a party system which makes strong 
government impossible and victims of a constitution which 
there can be no hope of changing until the political struggle 


becomes more like a boxing match and less like a football 
scrimmage. 


Belgian Referendum 


Both Houses of Parliament in Belgium have now passed 
the law for the holding of a referendum on the question of 
King Leopold’s return to the throne. The ultimate decision 
rests with Parliament but it will be guided by the popular 
consultation which is to take place on March 12th, with 
voting compulsory for all electors. 


King Leopold has announced that he will not return if less 
than 55 per cent of the electorate vote for him. It is 
impossible to say at this stage what the likely percentage will 
be. In an electorate of about 5,500,000, more than half a 
million did not vote or spoilt their papers in the last election, 
and the Liberals are divided upon the issue of the King. 
It is these uncertainties that make the voting percentages of 
_ the 1949 election an unreliable guide. At that election the 

Christian Socialists obtained nearly 40 per cent of the votes. 
Added together, the Socialist and Communist vote—that is 
to say the anti-Monarchist vote—was just over 27 per cent, 
and the Liberals secured between 13 and 14 per cent. If 
half the Liberals were to vote against the King, a tentative 
estimate could be made that about 34 per cent of the people 
reject the idea of his return, and that the highest proportion 
of votes that he can hope for is between 60 and 70 per cent. 
Such a percentage would apparently be enough to fulfil his 
own conditions for a return to the throne, and it remains to 
be seen whether, at this very latest hour, he will show suffi- 
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cient wisdom to realise that a monarch to whom 30 per cent 


of his people are bitterly and hopelessly opposed is hardly 
a symbol of constitutional unity. 


* * * 


The Teachers Give Notice 


The National Union of Teachers has now announced 
that it will instruct its representatives on the teachers’ pane! 
of the Burnham Committee to give a year’s notice to end 
the present agreement on salary scales. This decision follows 
on similar decisions made by the four teachers’ organisa- 
tions which represent the profession in the secondary schools, 
It is now virtually certain that new negotiations will begin 


in the spring with the local authorities’ side of the Burnham 
Committee. 


Last year the teachers made a bid for a flat-rate increase 
of £150 a year as a cost-of-living bonus. The local authority 
panel turned this down last November on the grounds that 
such a demand was contrary to government policy. The 
teachers simmered and seethed during their annual New Year 
conferences and are now returning to the boil. In com- 
parison with other salaried occupations (as set out on page 247 
of The Economist of February 4th), the salaries of non- 
graduate teachers had by 1948 risen by about §0 per cenr 
since 1938 and were about 17 per cent behind the general 
level of salaries. Graduate teachers were much worse off. 
since by 1948 the maximum of the scale had increased by 
only 30 per cent, and they were about 37 per cent behind the 
general increase in salaries. On these grounds the teachers, 
and particularly the graduate teachers, have a good case. A 
correspondent on page 369 emphasises this point. 


The two main difficulties in the schools are the supply 
of university-trained teachers, particularly for the grammar 
schools, where the shortage is now really serious, and the 
supply of women teachers in the infant schools. A generous 
graduate allowance would help the former. The latter 1s a 
much more obstinate difficulty, since the schools are now 
competing for a diminishing number of girls who are wanted 
for an increasing number of professions, nursing being one of 
the foremost rivals. This is a difficu!ty which would not be 
solved by raising salaries, since it would merely set the 
professions outbidding each other. 


* * ott 
Care of the Aged 


Two important points are made in the second annual 
report of the National Corporation for the Care of Old 
People. The corporation was set up in August, 1947, with 
grants from the Nuffield Foundation and the Lord Mayor's 
National Air-Raid Distress Fund, to act as a central body 
from which financial aid and advice might be available to all 
those concerned with the care and comfort of old people. 
The provision of accommodation for old people in communal 
homes and hostels is now a duty of local welfare authorities 
under the National Assistance Act ; but it was never intended 
that local authorities could, or should, supplant all voluntary 
effort in this sphere, and so long as shortages delayed the 
provision of homes and hostels by the locai authorities 1 
was hoped that they would contribute towards the cost of 
voluntary provision. The first point, made with some 
emphasis in the corporation’s report, is that this co-operation 
between public money and private philanthropy has not been 
forthcoming to the extent that was hoped. Obstacles spring 
up from both sides. Voluntary bodies are inclined to resent 
the conditions imposed by local authorities before a grant 
is made, forgetting that those who give away public moncy 
are accountable to the ratepayers. Local authorities ar¢ 
inclined to overlook the peculiar advantages of voluntary 
bodies, such as the speed with which they can purchase the 
necessary property once their funds are assured, and their 
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THE MOST ECONOMIC 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF TEXTILE GOODS 


is provided by 


The Wholesale Textile Warehouses 


Whether horses can learn to obey the coloured lights of traffie 
signals —- whether, indeed, they can even distinguish one colour 
from another — may be debatable points. 


of Great Britain who conform 
to the standards laid down 
for the good of the consumer by 


There is no indecision however when it comes to assessing the 
value of A.T.M. Electro-matiec vehicle-actuated signals for the control 
of street traffic and the safeguarding of pedestrians. 

Electro-matic control delays nobody longer than is absolutely 
necessary for safety, and the flexibility of the system renders it 
capable of adaptation to every type of road layout and every form 


of traffic. Police not required for regulating traffic are released for 
duty elsewhere. 


Make the 
Highways 
: Safer 
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cwareo SIGNALS 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO LTD. 
Strowger House, Arundel St., London, W.C.2. Tel.: TEMple Bar 4506 
Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London, Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7. 


A.1025T—A.Q.23/84§ 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 a) 




















ALEC DUNCAN raises wool in the South Island 


of New Zealand. He hasn’t much to grumble about on 
wool prices today ; but he realises that, in the long run, his 
destiny is in other people’s hands. Weaving, dyeing and 
finishing will determine whether woollen goods are chosen 
by the couturiers, demanded by the public 
Monsanto has evolved new textile chemicals which 
will have a remarkable effect on worsted spinning 
techniques, and may materially increase the value 
WSs : of Britain’s exports of woollen goods. 
& wc At the same time, Monsanto is directly 
helping Duncan maintain his livelihood, and is 
helping to provide you with the goods you need. 


Just one more example of the way Monsanto 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
of vital importance to British Industry. If you 

have a chemical problem it is highly probable 

that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED ” a8 warertoo Place - tonpon - swi ee. 
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ability to recruit voluntary help. The corporation is right to 
urge that, at a time when all possible accommodation for old 
people is badly wanted, both sides should renounce their 
parochial attitude and co-operate with each cther. 


The second important point made in the report is the 
effect which the division of responsibility between the hospital 
authorities and the welfare authorities is having on old 
people. Those who are sick are the responsibility of the 
regional hospital boards, and those who are able-bodied but 
unable to live in their own homes are the responsibility of the 
local welfare authorities. But in old age the border line 
between sickness and health is very indeterminate, and the 
large class of infirm people seems to be nobody’s respons- 
bility. For the time being, therefore, the corporation is to 
concentrate its financial aid on homes for the infirm old. It 
also expresses the belief that new legislation may be necessary 
to settle the question of divided responsibility, and hopes 
that if voluntary effort can, with the corporation’s help, 
work out a practical system for looking after the infirm, the 
amending legislation will have a sound basis. 


* * * 


Postponement in Kashmir 


The Security Council has now heard arguments by the 
Pakistani and Indian delegates (in speeches of record duration 
for this institution) over the deadlock which has been 
reached in the dispute over Kashmir. Meanwhile, as shown 


The Merchant Navy 


Dutch seamen, Danish seamen, and Norwegian seamen, 
we have always understood, are not addicted to the vices 
and recklessness attributed to English seamen. On the 
character of the latter, our naval victories have had, 
perhaps, a sinister influence. They have been the parents 
of much arrogance and presumption, and some contempt 
for the peaceful art of a carrier. No men have a better 
opportunity than seamen of saving a little money. Pro- 
vided with lodging and food, without the power for weeks 
or months of spending money, their wages accumulate and 
amount to a little fund at the end of a voyage. No men are 
naturally more impressed than they are with the uncer- 
tainty of life and health. Their occupation exposes them 
to many injuries, and to sudden destruction. Captains of 
merchant vessels and naval officers are not deficient in 
prudence ; and we are inclined to conclude that were 
the sailors treated like men bound to take care of them- 
selves, they would be as saving, or more saving, than 
many of the other labouring classes. . . . Certainly our 
present system of taking ships into wet docks on their 
arrival, and instantly discharging all the seamen, leaving 
them without employment or engagement of any kind, 
is injurious to them. . . . Promiscuous crews are not 
much to be confided in, and the cargoes of English ships 
are worse stowed and taken care of than those of the 
ships of other nations. . . To have good servants, 
the employers must remove their men from the influence 
and power of crimps, instead of hiring their abominable 
services, and they must show their servants how they 
can advantageously invest their hard won earnings. They 
must do this for their own sake ; we believe they will do 
it, and that the men having the means, will, in the 
majority of cases, take care to lay by for themselves. 
Such reforms are not effected in a day; but they are 
already begun—they are sure to continue—and at no 
distant day they will at least make English seamen as 
moral and provident as those of Holland and Denmark. 


The Economist 


February 16, 1850 
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in an article from a correspondent which appears on page 380 
of The Economist this week, tension between India and 
Pakistan remains dangerously high, and both countries are 
having their military strength diverted, at great expense, 
to maintaining their positions in the mountains of Kashmir, 
while all around them in Asia are occurring events of 
momentous importance by which the interests of both may 
be gravely affected. 


Whether Kashmir is to belong to India or to Pakistan js 
not a matter which involves the interests of any country 
outside the Indian sub-continent, nor, without a plebiscite, 
would any serious person venture to assert with confidence 
what the majority of the people of Kashmir want. But the 
whole world can see that India, which claims the support of 
this majority—including, that is to say, most of the Kashmir 
Moslems, since Hindus are in any case a minority—has been 
obstructing the holding of an internationally supervised 
plebiscite. From this world opinion can only conclude that, 
in spite of its declared willingness to let the dispute be 
decided by a plebiscite, India really has no confidence that the 
vote would go in its favour. India has, it is true, tried to 
defend its refusal to allow the Uno plebiscite arrangements 
to go ahead—detailed preparations have already been made 
by Admiral Nimitz and his staff to ensure its fair operation— 
by arguing that “ normal conditions” must first be restored 
in Kashmir. By this is apparently meant that areas in the 
north now held by Azad, that is, pro-Pakistan, Kashmir 
forces must be taken over by Indian troops. But the whole 
point of the procedure which was to be adopted was to get 
a settlement without further alteration of the zones of 
military control held by each side, for it was clear that neither 
side would give up what it already had in advance of the 
plebiscite without further fighting, and to stop the fighting 
was the Security Council’s first concern. Of course 
conditions in Kashmir are “abnormal” as long as external 
forces control any part of it, but there is no sense or reason 
in pleading this as justification for postponing the plebiscite, 
for if the fate of Kashmir is to be decided by plebiscite, the 
sooner it is done the better, and it cannot matter who holds 
what for the interim period, If, however, India maintains 
that a fair plebiscite cannot be held as long as Azad forces 
hold any part of Kashmir—though the bulk of the population 
is in the Indian zone—then let Uno provide an international 
force to supersede all existing armed elements in Kashmir 
for the time of the plebiscite. It can be done and it must be 
done, for if Uno shirks this issue, it will have to confess to 
utter failure as an instrument of peace. 


* * * 


Monolith in Eastern Germany 


Those leaders of the Christian Democrats (CDU) and 
the Liberal Democrats (LDP) in eastern Germany who were 
unrealistic enough to believe that participation in the east 
German Government gave them the right to speak their own 
minds are now being bowled over like ninepins. A charge 
of “undemocratic conduct” (which means criticism of 
Communist policy) is generally enough to make the victim 
resign immediately and, in most cases, flee to western Berlin. 
This purge of the non-Communist parties, which began with 
a number of politicians and ministers in the Land parliaments 
and governments, has already spread downwards to such 
smaller fry as the party chairmen of the local branches, who 
are being denounced for pursuing an “ undemocratic policy ” 
or even, in one case, for possessing unsuitable books. 


Distrust of the “ bourgeois parties” has now reached the 
point where the police are carrying out an enquiry into the 
political past of all Germans in the eastern zone. Present 
Communist orthodoxy, it appears, will not in itself be 
enough to wipe out the stain of former lapses. The Com- 
munist drive against the CDU and LDP will, in fact, deprive 
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them of all their most talented members and one away 


potential recruits. They will be driven helplessly into the 
National Front, where they will act as flattering chorus to 
the dominating lead of the Communists. The National Front 
committees, developed by the Communists as the instrument 
for unifying Germany when it became obvious that the non- 
Communist parties would not perform that function, are now 
thought sufficiently advanced in eastern Germany to be given 
the dignity of a national council in Berlin. This council has 
already started upon its allotted task by issuing a ten-point 
programme which sets forth all the familiar arguments in 
favour of a united Germany and against the “ western 
imperialists,” 

One of the tasks allotted to these committees is to help 
track down the spies and saboteurs (many of them said to be 
members of the LDP and CDU) who are allegedly trying to 
hinder the economic recovery of eastern Germany. The 
Government has issued surprisingly frank and circumstantial 
accounts of this economic sabotage ; organised arson, for 
instance, is said to have reached “ frightening proportions.” 
These somewhat blood-curdling reports are probably 
designed to startle or stun the Germans into acceptance of 
the new Ministry of State Security which will combat these 
activities with far-reaching and inquisitorial powers. No 
reflections are cast on morale inside eastern Germany, for 
all espionage and sabotage is conveniently attributed to the 
Anglo-American imperialists and their stooges, Dr Adenauer 
and Dr Schumacher. 

By encouraging these familiar methods the Russians may 
hope to achieve two results simultaneously: real economic 
improvement in the eastern republic and a monolithic 
political structure which will ensure overwhelming 
Communist success in the elections next autumn, 


Letters to 


Five Years of Labour 


Sir,—In your issue of February 4th (page 245) you appeared 
to criticise the administration of the Education Act of 1944 by 
Mr Butler’s successors. 


May I make a few points in the Labour Government’s 
defence. 

True, some parents, who might formerly have got their 
children admitted as feepayers to grammar schools, may now 
find that an examination, which has to be taken by all candi- 
dates for admission, lets in other children but not theirs. For 
those who get in, however, no fee is payable. 

The salaries of most teachers in grammar schools have not 
risen so much as those of their former “elementary” 
brethren, but a higher proportion of the additional allowances 
goes to grammar school than to other teachers. 


The present administration is not responsible for making 
grammar schools free, nor for the constitution of the Burnham 
Committee, which negotiates teachers’ salaries. For these 
actions, as also for the enactment that the school-leaving age 
should be raised to 15 not later than April, 1947, the Coalition 
Government was responsible. The present administration was 
not responsible for the initial mistake of ignoring the need for 
more women teachers brought about by the higher birth rate. 


The present administration has issued too many circulars 
and has been slow in revising the building regulations. Some 
think its attitude to possible new forms of secondary education 
too rigid. Some think its policy about boarding schools too 
timid. Its policy on the Genéral Certificate of Education is 
about equally opposed and supported. But in many ways the 
people have greatly benefited, for instance: the vast expan- 
sion of public aid to students at universities and other institu- 
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Obstacle Race for Examinees 


The examination system has often been criticized on 
the grounds that it unduly favours a sponge-like memory, 
absorptive and easily squeezable, a superficial gift of the gab, 
and a narrow capacity for swotting. These criticisms should 
not be applied to the Higher Schools Certificate. Preparation 
for this test, as sufferers and their relatives know, involves the 
study of a number of set-books, ignorance of which cannot 
be atoned for by any other quality whatever. It might be 
thought that this rigidity would intensify the very faults 
cited ; but so to conclude would be to underestimate the 
ingenuity of the Oxford and Cambridge Examinations Board. 
In practice, the set-book requirement turns what might have 
been a mere milestone in the Swot’s Progress into a first-rate 
test of initiative, worthy to stand by those which require can- 
didates to obtain hairs from the tail of the tallest girafte at 
Whipsnade or a band from Mr. Churchill’s cigar. This aim 
is achieved by the simple device of setting books which are, 
and have long been, out of print, and which can, therefore, be 
obtained, if at all, only by frantic rummaging in Charing 
Cross Road and such places, by detective work in public 
libraries and among .acquaintances, and acquaintances of 
acquaintances, known to possess well-stocked bookshelves, 
and by high diplomcy in the negotiation of loans from the 
more fortunate. So far the Board has never risen, as did a 
certain Dominion examining body, to the heights of setting 
a book which, announced for publication on the eve of the 
War, had in fact never been printed at all. Perhaps that 
crowning achievement can be expected next year. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, protests from those who prefer initiative 
tests to be set frankly as such may induce the examiners to 
scrutinise their lists of set-books more carefully. 


the Editor 


tions for advanced training: the growing expansion of 
technical education and a liberal attitude to adult education: 
a great and beneficial influx of ex-service teachers: the 
growing expansion of special schools for handicapped children 
and a merciful provision by which teachers visit very seriously 
handicapped children in their homes: more and better school 
meals: and, recently, the tactful, but none the less valuable, 
inspection of private schools, a safeguard for children and 
parents. 


No administration has ever given education so large a slice 
of the cake. As an education officer, who has no party politics 
and remembers the government’s attitude to education in 
1939, I find the present Minister’s policy on the whole wise 
and fair, and I doubt if a Conservative Minister would have 
been wiser or fairer in the very difficult postwar conditions. 
—Yours faithfully, 

CounTY EDUCATION OFFICER 


{Our criticism was directed solely to the “levelling down” 
tendencies of the last few years. We did not express a general 
criticism of Labour’s educational administration—Eprror.] 


Teachers’ Salaries 


S1r,—May a grammar-school master be allowed to comment 
briefly on the details of teachers’ salaries in your third article 
on personal incomes? You state that “the maximum salary 
for the university graduate with four years’ training has 
increased by about 30 per cent since 1938.” In fact, as your 
Table III shows, it has increased in the provinces from £480 
to £615, which is 28 per cent, and in the London area from 
£528 to £663, which is about 253 per cent, if he is teaching in 
a grammar school. But if he is teaching in a non-grammar 








; 
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school it has increased from £366 to £615 (i.e. by 68 per cent) 
in the industrial and semi-industrial areas and from £408 to 
£663 (i.e. by 624 per cent) in the London area. In the face of 
an 80 per cent rise in prices it is the grammar school master’s 
standard of living that has been so grievously reduced. 


Further, you point out that the maximum salary in a limited 
number of assistant posts with special responsibilities may be 
increased to at the most £800 a year. It is true that an assistant 
master in the provinces may have a maximum salary of £810, 
but he must: 


(1) have spent five years in full-time approved study or training 

after the age of 18, 

(2) hold a first-class honours degree, and 

(3) receive a special allowance of £150. 

The number of grammar school assistant masters receiving 
special allowances of £150 is very small, and consequently the 
percentage of masters with a maximum of about £800 is too 
low to affect the general picture. 


From the grammar school master’s point of view the most 
interesting feature of your article is the close but presumably 
unintentional juxtaposition of the following facts: 


(1) The four-year trained graduate master’s maximum is about 
two-thirds of that of the assistant school dental officer. 

(2) The same master’s assured maximum (£615, reduced by 5 
per cent for superannuation) is lower than that of the civil servant 
of the clerical class, who enters the service at 16 or 17 on an 
examination of school certificate standard and is normally pro- 
moted to the grade of Higher Clerical Officer with a maximum 
(London) of £650, which is not reduced by superannuation 
contribution. 

(3) Even the very rare assistant master who receives a maximum 
of about £800 (reduced by 5 per cent for superannuation) is 
only about level with the civil servant of the executive class, who 
enters the service at 18 or 19 on an examination of higher school 
certificate standard and is normally promoted, several years 
before he reaches the maximum of the Executive Officer grade, 
to the rank of Higher Executive Officer (London maximum 
£800 without reduction for superannuation) with good prospects 
of promotion to still higher grades. 

Yours faithfully, 
9 Birchwood Road, S.W.17 FRANK T. SMALLWOOD 


[While we agree with the substance of this letter it should 
perhaps be made clear to readers less familiar with this topic, that 
in his first paragraph Mr Smallwood is to some extent comparing 
incomparables. Prior to the 1944 Education Act graduate teachers 
were rare in the elementary schools and received no graduate 
allowance at the maximum of their scale. The entry of a large 
number of graduate teachers into the non-grammar secondary 
schools is a postwar phenomenon due largely to the equality of 
salary scales.—EpITOR.] 


Bank Salaries 


Sir,—In the very informative article, “ Salaries and Profits,” 
printed in The Economist of February 4th, brief attention was 
devoted to salaries paid in banks. 
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The percentage figures given, showing the difference between 
prewar and postwar salaries, might lead your readers to suppose 
that bank staffs have been treated with singular generosity, 


Whilst I have no access to figures covering the whole 
of the banking industry, I have close knowledge of the position 
in one of the “Big Five,” and I also know that this 
particular bank, in the context under consideration, js 
superior to most banks and inferior to none. Therefore, the 
figures I give below should be, if anything, in excess of the 
average relating to the whole industry. Most emphatically, 
however, they do not exceed the figures given in your columns. 


Your article states, “ For appointments senior to clerical ones, 
salaries are today roughly 50 to 60 per cent above their prewar 
level.” The parallel figure in the bank I speak of, as far as jt 
can be brought to an average, is something less than 35 per 
cent. 


Your article goes on to say, “Bank clerks have, on the 
average, increased their pay by about 60 per cent for men and 
80 per cent for women.” In this particular bank the figures are 
more like 50 per cent for men and 75 per cent for women. 
Moreover, all of the above increases include a cash payment at 
the rate of 15 per cent per annum (paid half-yearly), with an 
explicit proviso that it is not necessarily recurrent. 


I make thése points, not in order to air a grievance, but with 
a desire to establish the facts and demonstrate that bank clerks 
have not in fact been treated with undue liberality.—Yours 
faithfully, 


35 Shawfield Park, Bromley, Kent L. J. Fitewoop 


[The figures referred to in our article were given to us as repre- 
sentative of the salaries of bank staff. There was no suggestion 
that bank clerks have been treated with “undue liberality.” Although 
the junior posts have generally seemed the largest relative increases 
in salary, our figures showed that the average pay of the bank 
clerk has risen appreciably less than the average wage-packet— 
EpiTor.] 


Sir,—We have read with considerable interest your article 
on salaries. The figures that you quote for bank clerks are 
not contested, except to say that the present-day figures would 
appear to include a cost-of-living addition of about 15 per cent 
which would not nécessarily be repeated. 


It is, however, a fact that beyond the range of the scales 
the increases over 1938 fall very far short of the percentage 
which gradually reduces in the higher ranges. It is also true 
to say that there is real hardship, particularly from the age 
of about 28 onwards, and that the number of competent 
personnel receiving promotion is very considerably limited in 
these days, due to larger numbers in the particular age group 
eligible for promotion than hitherto—Yours faithfully, 


T. G. EDWARDS, 
General Secretary 


The National Union of Bank Employees 


Parliament and the Law 


Sir,;—Having every sympathy with the libertarian spirit and 
the substance of your article of January 28th I have read Mr 
Maurice H. Smith’s criticisms with some interest. If | 
understand him aright, he is asking us to infer that because 
the Select Committee on Statutory Instruments has made no 
report to the House (since 1944) of any Statutory Instrument 
having been “made in pursuance of an enactment containing 
specific provisions excluding it from challenge in the Coutts,” 
therefore no such Statutory Instrument has come into being. 


Since there certainly are Statutory Instruments which have 
come into effect since 1944 which cannot be challenged in the 
Courts, e.g. Nos. 1189 and 1309 of 1948, it would be nice t0 
know just what Mr Smith thinks is meant by the phrase I 
have quoted from his letter. Does he read it as meaning that 
it is only where a Statutory Instrument alone and (unaided 
by its enabling enactment) itself contains such a provision. 
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that it must be reported by the Select Committee ? If this is 
the meaning, then it is not very surprising that no such Instru- 
ments have come up for notice ; for a Government Department 
to legislate itself outside the control of the courts solely 
by means of a regulation would be serious indeed. 


Alternatively, Mr, Smith’s phrase (I realise that he is him- 
self only quoting) may be read to mean that provided a Statu- 
tory Instrument is made in pursuance of an enactment which, 
so far as it concerns the field covered by that Statutory 
Instrument, contains a specific provision excluding that field 
from challenge in the courts, there will be no need for the 
Select Committee to report on such a Statutory Instrument. 
At first sight this may not seem so bad, if only because where 
Parliament has already laid it down that certain matters shall 
be matters of administration and not subject to challenge in 
the courts, that is Parliament’s affair. Burt the doubts of the 
libertarian arise on examination of Statutory Instruments them- 
selves, for it is sometimes very arguable (when it surely should 
never be capable of argument) that when dealing with matters 
which are not (by virtue of their enabling enactments) subject 
to challenge in the courts, the Statutory Instruments in them- 
selves go beyond the wording of the Section or sub-section 
in the Act to which they owe their life. It is, for instance, 
arguable that the particular instruments referred to above 
stretch the wording of their enabling Act to the limit, and 
beyond what was anticipated and the subject of debate when 
the Act was only a Bill. 

Unlike Mr Smith, but nevertheless in good company and 
for what I believe to be good reason, I prefer to associate 
myself with the sentiments of your original article —Yours 
faithfully, FRANK HELLINGS 

79 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Profits 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article on Salaries and 
Profits in The Economist of February 4th but note with regret 
that the writer omits any reference to the fact that during 
periods of rising prices the profits of trading and industrial 
companies as computed by conventional methods are totally 
at variance with the true economic profits. 


This is due to two defects in the conventional method of 
computing profits. (1) It ignores the fact that the customary 


Books and 


Textbook and Tract 


“Male and Female; A Study of the Sexes in a Changing 

World.” By Margaret Mead. Gollancz. 463 pages. 18s. 
Miss MeEaD has an unrivalled knowledge of seven South Seas 
societies, ranging from the civilised culture of Bali to the 
cannibal Mundugumor of New Guinea. From it she has taken 
a cross-section ; she has selected material showing the attitudes 
taken in these various societies towards the roles of the male 
and female in childhood, adolescence, courtship and marriage 
and towards their respective contributions to religion, to home- 
making and to work. By contrasting these cultures with one 
another she is able to distil what is inherent, constitutional or 
biological from what is acquired, environmental or culturally 
imposed, 

To those with a western background who are ignorant of 
social anthropology it will come as a surprise to find how slight 
are the inherent psychological distinctions between the sexes 
and how rich and elaborate are the cultural variations that can 
be imposed. The author is prepared to regard a woman’s 
desire for children as biologically determined, but she finds 
that a man’s desire for children is learnt. 

In the second part of her book Miss Mead tries to submit 
American culture to a similar anthropological analysia) She 
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item for depreciation of fixed assets is inadequate for the 
replacement of these assets at the end of their useful life if 
prices have risen since the date of purchase. (2) It ignores 
the fact that every pound in the company’s accounts repre- 
senting current assets such as stocks, ledger and bank balances, 
is worth less in terms of commodities at the end of the 
accounting period than it was at the beginning. 


During periods of rising prices, any company that paid out 
its profits as computed by conventional methods of accounting 
would find that its assets in terms of money remained at a 
constant value, but that its assets in terms of commodities 
dwindled as the years passed, 


It is of interest to note, for instance, that a company that 
traded, say, in wheat during 1900 and year by year paid out 
its profits (as computed by conventional methods) would find 
(assuming that the price of wheat was rising at the rate of 
3 per cent per year) that at the end of s0 years it was only 
able to finance something less than one quarter of the quantity 
of wheat that it was able to finance in 1900. 


Such a company would never have fallen unwittingly into 
this decline if for every I per cent advance in the price of 
wheat during each accounting period it had included an item 
on the expenses side of the Profit and Loss Account equal 
to 1 per cent of the value of its current assets (i.e., stocks of 
wheat, ledger balances and bank balances) as a provision 
against this inflation as it occurred. 


In a recent memorandum issued to their members by the 
Federation of British Industries it is stated, “ There is general 
agreement that high rates of tax, combined with the rules for 
computing profits which ignore the effects of inflation, have 
turned a tax on profits into a tax of more than I0o0 per cent 
computed after deducting the cost of preserving the productive 
capacity of the business.” 


I do not doubt for one moment that dividends distributed 
during the period 1939-49 were paid, to a very large extent, 
out of capital rather than out of true economic profits. 

Should not considerations of this kind be taken into account 
when comparing the amount paid out in wages and salaries 
with the profits made by industry ?—Yours faithfully, 


Joun P. Brissy 
King Edward Street, Liverpool, 3 


Publications 


puts an unerring finger on some of the paradoxes and sources 
of strain in the American attitude towards the male and female 
roles in society. There is a wealth of shrewd and telling 
criticism of the American attitude to careers for women, to 
adolescent relations between the sexes, to “success” and io 
divorce. But does not the very heterogeneity of “the melting 
pot” make it impossible to define an American attitude to 
anything ? Are any generalisations about the behaviour and 
ideals of American men and women yet valid? The author 
naturally appreciates this difficulty; in an appendix she dis- 
cusses the propriety of applying anthropological methods to 
modern societies, but concludes that such attempts should be 
made. 


The reader will find however that in the earlier chapters 
dealing with primitive societies the language is cool, reasoned, 
and unemotional and even contains some jargon—for ail 
branches of science need new concepts and most require new 
words. In contrast, in the later chapters deahng with America 
the tempo increases, the author turns critic and becomes 
partisan, She is clearly on a hobby-horse and riding hard. 
To make her points she is compelled to overpaint the picture 
to the point of caricature as, for example, in her description 
of the bitth and infancy of a modern American baby. The 
book begins as a textbook, but turns into a tract. 
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The New Arm of Warfare 


“Secret Forces.” By F. O. Miksche. Faber and Faber. 
Si pages. 1s. 

NAPOLEON once wrote that “the whole secret of the art of war 
lies in making oneself master of the communications,” and 
so well was this lesson learnt by his enemies that the decisive 
battle of Leipzig was fought with most of the French cavalry 
tied up in guarding those very communications against guerrilla 
attack. It is with the doctrine and technique of such attack 
that Lt.-Colonel Miksche is concerned in this modest but 
highly stimulating little book; and he has right in the fore- 
ground of his mind the possibility—indeed the certainty—that 
Soviet strategy, whether in cold or weapon war, will give a 
decisive role to the secret forces of “ people’s war.” Yet he 
has written littl more than a prolegomena to a wider and 
deeper study of modern developments in the use of force and 
ideas—developments which seem still to be dangerously 
neglected both in the staff colleges of Britain and western 
Europe and in their peacetime defence preparations. 


The author points out that Marx and Engels made contribu- 
tions to the theory of proletarian war which have turned out 
remarkably prescient, that these ideas deeply influenced Lenin 
and Stalin, and that the defensive role played by the Soviet 
partisans during the German advance into Russia was 
thoroughly organised before the war and directed by the 
Communist Party from special headquarters. The Nazis, too, 
made the most elaborate and successful use of cold war 
techniques, not only in Austria and the Ukraine but also to 
the west of Germany ; and the German attack of 1940 found 
the British and French not only unprepared for such tactics 
bur slow—and very cautious—in adopting them and applying 
them through the resistance movements. 


What Marshal Bulganin, former Soviet Minister of Defence 
recently called an “entirely novel doctrine of strategy” rests 
on three outstanding facts: the dependence of modern armies 
on extensive lines of communication and concentrations of 
industry vulnerable to technical sabotage and civilian attack ; 
the development of air-lift and radio communication methods ; 
and the ideological and revolutionary nature of the conflict— 
which is already in process on several fronts. Lt.-Colonel 
Miksche overstates his case a little by comparing the strategic 
importance of irregular warfare with that of the atomic bomb: 
both, he claims, have the effect of “disintegrating normal 
strategy into small individual actions,” both can crack the thin 
cement of social institutions and habits and induce the anarchy 
which destroys the soul of a nation ; but the comparison is a 
useful one if it awakens attention to the vital importance in 
western defence strategy of civil defence (in the widest and 
fullest sense of the word). 


This book has enough historical asides to start many hares 
and to show that the problems of cold war may have novel 
aspects but are not new. Lt.-Colonel Miksche would like to 
see this country have ready in peacetime a central command 
for irregular warfare, air transport and landing fields allocated, 
guerrilla supplies ready for distribution, and centres ready for 
the instruction of agents, liaison officers, parachutists and wire- 
less operators. Those who regard such measures as playing 
at defence, as a wasteful dispersion of effort, should read this 
deeply interesting book and reflect on the faith which Lenin 
showed in its basic doctrines and the use which Stalin is 
making of them now, 


America Adjusts to Reality 


“The Atlantic Pact.” By Halford L. Hoskins. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington. 104 pages. $2.50. 

THe guiding principle of United States foreign policy has 

always, in Dr Hoskins’s opinion, been the safeguarding of the 

country against aggression. He is therefore not surprised that 
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the United States has adjusted itself to the reality of the air anj 
atomic age, in which the Atlantic Ocean is no longer a reliabje 
protection, and has entered into a defensive alliance with 
European countries. To those who take a less historical view. 
however, the Atlantic Pact and the Mutual Defence Programme 
seem to be the climax of a new development in American 
foreign policy, one which began less than ten years ago. 


Such people, and Dr Hoskins has met many of them in hj 
work at the Library of Congress, will find his essay a usefy! 
and well-documented study of the background of the Pact. 
in which economic, political and military threads are almos; 
inextricably woven, of its provisions and of the questions thar 
still remain unsettled. Dr Hoskins rightly emphasises the 
idealism which was aS important a factor as self-interest iy 
inducing the American people to accept a military alliance, ip 
time of peace, with countries outside their own hemisphere. 
He recognises, too, that the most difficult problem the 
American G8vernment has to solve is that of striking a balance 
between its obligations under the Pact and its obligations :o 
its own people, of maintaining its strength abroad without 
undermining its prosperity at home. It is a problem which 
has become more urgent since Dr Hoskins wrote, for he was 
still able to hope that time might be gained for its solution 
through exclusive possession of the atomic bomb. 


‘‘Leg. Co.” 


“The Nigerian Legislative Council.” By Joan Wheare. 
Faber. 265 pages. 18s. 


Mrs WHEARE’S study of the Nigerian Legislative Council is 
based chiefly on government publications, in particular on the 
Council’s debates. A Legislative Council of the customary 
Crown Colony type was first set up for Southern Nigeria ‘n 
1922, the Northern Provinces remaining under the legislative 
contro] of the Governor. Until its reorganisation in 1946 this 
Council had the usual official majority. The Governor pre- 
sided ; and as the determination of policy, especially in the 
crucial matter of finance, lay with him and his Executive 
Council, the most that the council could do was to plead, 
expostulate—or of course approve. The council was, in short, 
primarily a platform for the Government. That it worked «s 
well as it did was due to the skill with which the convention 


of “ persuasion and mutual confidence ” was upheld by succes- 
sive governors. 


Mrs Wheare concludes with a discussion of the constitution 
enacted in 1946, which provided for an African majority anc 
for regional bodies to bridge the gap between the centr 
government and the native administrations. But the movement 
towards making government more democratic is so fast 0 
Nigeria that this constitution is now being revised. Mis 


Wheare’s book gives a very useful background for an under- 
standing of these changes. 


This is the tourth of a series of studies of colonial Legislativ: 
Councils edited by Miss Margery Perham. It is, like its fore- 
runners, competent, judicious and admirably factual. But 
suffers from the too conscientious restriction of its scope 4s 
well as from the pains taken by the writer to show up every- 
body in the best possible light. Mrs Wheare passes over 100 
tactfully the fact that outside the small coterie of Lagos literates 
the 22 millions of Nigerians were both ignorant of and totally 
indifferent to the activities of “Leg. Co.” Even among the 
rank and file of officials, absorbed as they were in the tactics 
of indirect rule and the struggle for revenue, it was the possible 
nuisance value of the council which loomed largest. Give® 
its constitution, these public attitudes were enough to condemn 
the council to the narrow and unrealistic stagnation to whic’ 
Mrs Wheare draws attention. In fact it may be that the mail 
service rendered by the Legislative Council to the political 
development of Nigeria in the twenties and thirties was 2 
Serving as a target for the criticism of the would-be demagogues 
who became such a thorn in the flesh of the administration. 
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General Election 
-and after 


A PRACTICAL HINT TO INVESTORS 


WHATEVER the result of the Election, it is 
bound to have a profound effect on invest- 
ments. During: the days following February 
23 it will be imperative to keep shareholdings 
under daily review. Rapid but vital decisions 
may have to be made. 


As a source of information and opinion on 


finance and investment, THE FINANCIAL 


TIMES is unrivalled. Its detailed news and 
expert comment and advice are indispensable 


to all investors. 


Make sure of it by ordering 


THE 


FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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STATISTICS FOR 
ECONOMISTS 


R. G. D. Allen, 0.B.£., M.A., D.Sc. 
Professor of Statistics in the University of London 


“ STATISTICS are a department of applied mathematics and 
cannot, unfortunately, be studied to best advantage without 
some prior knowledge of elementary algebra. Yet the 
author has succeeded in compressing into some 200 pages 
a comprehensive outline of his subject which should be 
intelligible to the reader without mathematical equipment.” 
THE STATIST. 
“... Professor Allen’s usual brilliant control of material 
and clarity of exposition. There are some excellent sections 
on statistical sources and plenty of illustrations from 
economic data. A very useful appendix consists of illus- 
trative tables with notes on their nature, their purpose, 
and the conclusions that can be drawn from them.” 
OXFORD MAGAZINE. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
TRADING 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
Margaret Hall, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor in Economics at Somerville College, Oxford 
“ THE book is packed with information. . .. The author’s 
conclusions are interesting.” THE TRIBUNE. 
* A concise and useful introduction to the study of a 
field in which both the pure and the applied economist 
have still scope to contribute much to the statesman’s— 
and the housewife’s—guidance.” 
Aylmer Vallance in the NEW STATESMAN. 
** It is a book which should be included in every technical 
library.” CO-OPERATIVE NEWS. 


LABOUR 


P. Sargant Florence, M.A., PH.D. 


Professor of Commerce and Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science, University of Birmingham 


“WitH Professor Sargant Florence’s study—factual, 
Statistical, theoretical and human—of labour and _ its 
problems, Hutchinson’s University Library more than 
maintains its past high standards. . . . This book is im- 
portant for all students of economics who want to keep 
their feet on the ground.” THE ECONOMIST, 
“Every personnel officer and every factory welfare 
worker will benefit by reading it ; but most of all it should 
be read by employers and trade union officials.” 
Professor G. D. H. Cole in NEW STATESMAN AND NATION. 
“ All can easily and profitably read his masterly book. 
The highly practical side of his outlook is soon revealed 
... ho one who reads this book could find a bias towards 
any particular party’s idea on the most effective use of 
labour.” FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SOCIAL SURVEYS 


D. Caradog Jones 


Formerly Reader in Social Statistics in the University of 
Liverpool 
“ A coop guide for the man who wants to know what 
a survey is, the amateur who wants to survey his local 
parish, or the student with examinations to pass.” 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 
“ We can recommend the book not only to statisticians, 
but to all who are interested in social problems.” 
THE GUARDIAN. 


All volumes 7/6d. each 
HUTCHINSON’S 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Hydrogen Jitters 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE sudden case of “ jitters,” which has blown up in 

Washington out of an apparently cloudless sky, is 
attributed by one experienced correspondent to the 
mistaken belief that security and secrecy are the same, and 
by another to the tardy realisation that bombs can be dropped 
on America as well as by it. Why the nation’s capital should 
have been so late in arriving at that realisation is as puzzling 
as why France thought she was safe behind a Maginot Line 
which was incomplete at both ends. Nor is it clearer why 
this enlightenment (if that is what now prevails in Washing- 
ton) came when it did. The immediate cause seems to be 
President Truman’s order to proceed with work on the 
hydrogen bomb. But, if the bomb was intended as a terror 
weapon to bring Moscow to terms in the cold war, it has 
backfired and produced most curious disturbances in the 
American capital. 


The present tensions come at the end of a long series of 
happenings insufficiently relieved by adequate public 
discussion and understanding. Until September 23rd, when 
Mr Truman told the country that the Russians, too, had split 
the atom, the United States had hidden from reality under 
a comfortable cushion of official assurances that it would take 
Soviet scientists three to five years to produce an atomic 
bomb. Most people kept on repeating those assurances 
regardless of the passage of time so that, whatever the 
calendar said, they still thought of themselves as safely 
sheltered behind that same period of years. 

The Soviet explosion sent a shiver of fear throughout the 
country, and stirred distrust of the future. The two Hiss 
trials, with their hint of treachery in high places and their 
acrid after-taste of truth still concealed, were used to impugn 
good faith in the past. The success of the European recovery 
programme tended to be obscured by the failure of the 
Chinese policy to hold the Communists in check in Asia. The 
antagonistic clatter surrounding hearings on the Armed 
Services, the error in judgment which landed the battleship 
Missouri on a mud-bank, helped to undermine confidence in 
the dependability of Army, Navy and Air Force. Nor was this 
counter-balanced by confidence in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, repeatedly under attack by one politician or 
another, and unable, for security reasons, to explain itself. 
As for the Russians, not only did they take the Chinese into 
camp, but they walked out of the United Nations and there- 
fore could not be reached even at quarrelling range. 

All these factors of distrust had done their work by January 
31st when the President gave the go-ahead signal on the 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from _ three 
sources. Articles described as *‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industria! 
Correspondent’’ or *‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London, 





hydrogen bomb. That a design for this horror existed had 
been known since November, and discussed as much as was 
possible, given the prevailing paucity of information. Mr 
Truman’s decision contributed little light. What the new 
bomb mignt cost, where it would be made and how long the 
making would take, what risks its manufacture would entail 
for the civilian population, how it could be stored and how 
transported—none of these reasonable questions were 
answered. All the public knew was that a new nightmare 
had been approved. 
* 


For a day or so the matter lay quiet. No clamour came 
from a people used to taking horror “ comics” with their 
morning coffee. Then Congress, about to address itself to 
budgets and feeling the need for public support, began to 
sound the alarm. Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, professed 
himself so appalled by the discovery that “ fifty million 
Americans might be incinerated in the space of minutes” 
that he proposed spending fifty billion of the nation’s dollars 
($1,000 per incineratable man) for good works the world 
around, if all the nations would agree to a plan for atomic 
control. Senator Millard Tydings, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, asked for a world disarmament 
conference to ban every weapon bigger than a rifle. 

Between these two trial balloons came the sombre 
announcement that Dr Klaus Fuchs, loaned by Britain for 
work in America on the atomic bomb during the war, had 
been arrested on suspicion of espionage. The Army said 
quickly that this was none of their fault, as they had accepted 
him without question, on Britain’s recommendation. Minds 
not too well hinged began asking if Britain, Socialist and 
known to be seeking a share in bomb secrets, could really be 
trusted. Dr. Fuchs’ alleged confession, which came later, 
did not change the currents set up by his arrest. 

The scientists added their straws to the incendiary pile. 
Twelve of the gravest and most respected asked the United 
States earnestly not to be the first to use the new bomb— 
which is presumably still on the drawing board. Assembled 
physicists were told that the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission had been impeded by partisan attacks on its 
members, and that the result was as serious as though planned 
by well-placed Russian agents. 

It was this complex state of funk and mutual distrust 
(dubbed by certain Senators “the great fear”) which con- 
fronted Mr Acheson at his press conference last week. 
Whether his confident voice asserting that the Soviet approach 
is incompatible with “the maintenance of peace and 
freedom,” his warm reminder that the nation must continue 
calm and steady, because “ the consequences of not being 
calm and not being steady are even more terrible than they 
were before,” can quiet Congress and the press remains 0 be 
seen. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the present tempest 
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is that it seems not yet to have extended far beyond the 
teapot of Washington. This is perhaps one more proof of 
that isolation from the rest of the nation which recent visitors 
to the capital have noted. The important question is, which 
is isolated, the capital or the country ? If security regulations 
have kept so many things secret in Washington that citizens 
lag in understanding what the national dangers really are, 
the fault can hardly be said to lie entirely with the 
uninformed, 

The result of the unhealthy secrecy which has prevailed for 
so long may be far more serious than the well-meaning with- 
holders of informaticn intend. However wise the “ fear- 
ridden men in Congress ” may think themselves after listening 
to testimony in closed committee rooms, however clever the 
exploiters of fear for politics or profit may seem, the damage 
they do the country is considerable. Nor can they use as 
excuse the dilemma of honest men faced with the need for 
deciding how much they can reveal to their fellow Americans 
without endangering the national defence. This is not 
enough to explain the persistence in a period of relative peace 
of a war psychology, exaggerated by scientific progress kept 
out of reach of a curious people, and thus degenerating into 
a monstrous myth which threatens to paralyse both thought 
and action. 

When power resides in the people, as it does in the United 
States, the people must understand both the weapons which 
their power can build and pay for, and the extent of the need 
for using those weapons. Not since the fighting ceased in 
1945 has the secrecy been so great in areas still dominated by 
the military mind. Citizens of a democracy are willing to 
acknowledge the need for secrecy in a hot war, but not in a 
prolonged cold one. Congressional representatives who are 
cut off from the roots of power by security regulations find 
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themselves thrown off balance by rumour and deprived of 
the steadying influence which comes from consultation with 
their constituents. Hysteria is engendered, and the public 
morale is damaged beyond years of repairing. 


The extent of the danger was analyzed by Dr Vannevar 
Bush, head of the Carnegie Institution, in observing that the 
nature of the democratic process and the achievements of 
science 


are intimately intertwined, for science does not operate in a 
vacuum, but is conditioned by the political system that 
controls its operations and applications. . . . If the demo- 
cratic process will work to foster an effective government, 
if science will cure our ills and not merely provide means 
by which an aggressor can suddenly destroy us, we have a 
rosy outlook and can quarrel with minor things without 
fear. [If not], if the application of science has finally doomed 
us all to die in a holocaust, there is little use in arguing about 
the drought or the next strike. 

The present fear is that with the democratic process frustrated 

by too much secrecy, and with science operating in a vacuum 

for security reasons, both will suffer and the people with them. 


Sin in the Mid-West 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA] 


LIKE the legendary preacher of the Calvin Coolidge story, 
Americans are against sin. Reckless driving of motor cars— 
by someone else, at any rate—is regarded everywhere as a 
sin. Intoxication and gambling are sins in some parts of the 
country all the time, and intermittently so in others. Now 
that the motor car is rivalling clothes and manners and the 
home as the prime visible index of a man’s social standing, 
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now that the motor car has become the chief means of trans- 
port to work and pleasure, the chief site of couriships, family 
outings, and illicit love affairs, it is no wonder that reckless 
‘teen-agers use it to show off their skill and daring. 

Budding young mechanics and playboys rebuild decrepit 
vehicles, streamlining the outer shells and “ souping up ” the 
motors to make them “hot rods,” and test them out on 
lonely beaches or deserts, or busy highways and city streets. 
Farm boys roar around quiet country lanes, playing motorise¢ 
variants of follow-the-leader, tag, hide-and-seek, and king-of- 
the-mountain. The worst show-offs play “ wrinkle fender” 
and “ chicken,” when sufficiently egged on by carfulls of 
double-dare-you adolescents. In “ wrinkle fender” the idea 
is for one speeding car to pass another, sideswiping it gently 
as it does so. “ Chicken” is even more a test of suicidal 
nerve: the two cars race at each other, and the first one to 
swerve to avoid a head-on collision is “ chicken ” or cowardly. 

Skill and daring like this helped storm the beaches and 
hedgerows during the war, but they also help to make over- 
confident "teen-agers four to six times more deadly, as drivers, 
than persons over 40, and boost the rates for drivers’ liability 
insurance for motor cars which minors are permitted to drive. 
Their elders’ record is good onby by comparison. Adult 
speeding and driving too soon after drinking intoxicants keep 
the annual slaughter in traffic accidents above 30,000 each 
year. The National Safety Council, a private body, takes 
some comfort in a falling rate of traffic deaths per vehicle-mile 
travelled, but the absolute number remains staggering after 
25 years of increasingly elaborate efforts to reduce them 
through education, law enforcement, and better road 
engineering. 

Intoxicants, which Americans tried to legislate out of 
existence, are consumed in great quantities even in towns, 
counties, and States that are nominally “dry.” The motor 
car makes “local option” illusory. The hip flask of the 
nineteen-twenties is less common now, but only because the 
more capacious “ fifth” (of a gallon) is so readily available, 
in public and private places. The pre-prohibition 
“bar-room ” or “saloon” is known today as a “bar ” or 
“tavern.” It now has a television set instead of “free 
lunch,” and women use the front door instead of the “ family 
entrance ” at the rear. 

* 


Gambling mores are changing, too. Nevada is a deposit 
from the wave of gambling that followed the Indian frontier 
west ; the anti-gambling areas of the central United States 
are a legacy of the reaction which came with settled farming. 
The new wave of gambling that followed industrialisation 
is still strongest on the two coasts. Since liquor became legal 
in 1933, gangsters in pursuit of easy money have turned to 
gambling. So has much of the public nagging at legislatures 
and police to “do something” about open violations of the 
law. 


The struggle against the gangsters who moved into 
gambling takes two chief forms: legalising certain kinds of 
gambling and capturing a share of the profits ; or attempting 
to drive out “ commercial ” gambling altogether. True, the 
laws themselves rarely make a distinction between commercial 
and amateur gambling ; the lotteries at the church social, at 
the fraternal lodge benefit, and in the employees’ shop are as 
illegal as the smoke-filled pool hall with a wire to the race 
track. But administrators and the public do see a difference. 
The law calls it gambling if there is a legal “ consideration ” 
paid for the chance to compete for winnings. Hence cinema 
“ Bank Nite” prizes and wireless give-away programmes are 
safe, and church Binzo games hover on the border of 
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legality, depending on how the money changes hands. 

Half the States, mostly in the last decade, have legaliseq 
pari-mutuel betting on horse races, with the State taking a 
handsome cut of the receipts (10 per cent in New York State. 
plus § per cent for New York City). Bookmaking remain; 
largely illegal, and doubly so the bookies’ extra-territoria} 
empires in telegraph-linked betting rooms all over the 
country. Toleration of these outside the law leads frequently 
to police corruption, and to gangsters fleecing the public and 
murdering one another for the privilege of doing so. 

“ Wide-open ” States such as Nevada permit nearly any 
kind of gambling, but tax and regulate it closely, assimilating 
it as nearly as may be to a respectable local business. States 
such as Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa attempt 
to prevent gangsterism by rigid anti-gambling laws, vigorousty 
enforced against commercial establishments. Wisconsin has 
been doing this with some success for years, Minnesota for 
two years, lowa only during the past few weeks. Under the 
laws of Wisconsin and Minnesota, the toleration of illega! 
gambling on licensed premises means the loss of the licence 
to do lawful business. 


In all this, the Federal Government plays rather a passive 
part. There are well-enforced federal anti-narcotic laws, 
but liquor, gambling, and reckless driving are up to the States 
and their subdivisions. The Department of Justice has been 
fishing for evidence of violation of federal laws by means of 
grand jury investigations into the operations of gambling 
“ syndicates” in Los Angeles, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
Miami. Since the fabulous Al Capone was sent to prison for 
income tax evasion, gangsters and gamblers have been forced 
to an unwelcome frankness about their occupations and 
incomes in federal tax returns. Federal licences reveal the 
location of coin-in-the-slot machines for any States which 
really care about enforcing their laws against mechanised 
gambling with these “one-armed bandits.” But by and 
large, sin is a state and local matter, regulated in a wide, and 
not always mutually helpful, variety of ways. 


American Notes 
Stretching the Defence Dollar 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not visit Formosa on their 
ten-day tour of American bases and occupied areas in the 
Pacific. Yet even with this omission, everywhere they 
went they heard the same cry for more military and 
naval strength. There have been some increases in the 
Pacific Fleet, in response to the belief that the Russians 
have a quarter of their 270 submarines operating from 
Pacific ports, but General MacArthur’s commanders were 
apparently unanimous in asking for more and in urging 
that the Pacific should no longer be treated as an area 2! 
secondary strategic importance. The Joint Chiefs them- 
selves were shocked by the military housing they saw ; while 
in the Philippines the opposition has joined the government 
in criticising the backwardness of American preparations [0 
defend the archipelago. Governor Gruening has beet 
painting the usual bleak picture of Alaskan vulnerability. 
Yet, as General Bradley insisted, even General MacArthur! 


realises that he must accept his share of the general defence 
reductions. 


Actual spending on defence in the fiscal year 1951 will 
as the table shows, be about $400 million larger than in the 
present year, and remains the largest item in the budget. 
Mr Johnson, the Secretary of Defence, boasts that but for 
the economies made possible by more determination 2 
more unification, it would have been at least a billion and 


@ half higher. Economies, moreover, take time to bear fruit. 
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and spending in 1951 will be affected by commitments made 
last year. The results of this year’s painful pruning should 
be apparent by 1952. There is one school of thought in 
Washington, perhaps not altogether disinterested, that con- 
tends Mr Johnson is being penny wise and pound foolish, 
and that the economy campaign will end by leaving the 
United States defenceless and forced to abandon the eastern 
Pacific. Mr Johnson believes, however, and the President 
supports him, that the “ balanced forces” now emerging 
will provide more military effectiveness, at a cost the nation 
can afford to pay. With fewer men, the Services will have 
more in combat units, while the budget for 1951 allows for 
the first substantial purchases of new and modernised equip- 
ment since the end of the war. 
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The brunt of the economies is to be borne by the Navy 
and the Marine Corps and it is a sign of the changing times 
that Admiral Sherman—confirmed, after a final flare-up of 
Congressional suspicion, as Chief of Naval Operations— 
nevertheless agrees that the defence budget has been dis- 
tributed “about in consonance with the responsibilities of 
the Services.” The old Adam of competition for Con- 
gressional favour has not been completely suppressed, how- 
ever; Mr Symington, purely on security grounds, still 
openly sighs for a 70-group Air Force, though on economic 
grounds he accepts the President’s restriction to 48 groups. 

The greatest single economy in this year’s spending— 
which is almost $1 billion less than was expected a year 
ago—was the President’s refusal, last year, to be tempted 
by Congress into extravagant aircraft purchases. The 
impounding by the President of this $615 million of Con- 
gressional largesse still rankles, despite the budget deficit and 
signs that efforts will be made to cut all new appropriations 
by 10 per cent. The same suspicion of the Executive can 
be seen in the reluctance to extend the conscription law, 
which expires in June, unless the power to authorise induc- 
tions under it is transferred to Congress. This selective 
Service machinery has not been used for over a year, but the 
Administration argues that to retain it in being would save 
four months’ time in an emergency, while to scrap it would 
cause alarm in friendly countries and rejoicing in Moscow. 


x * * 


laft-Hartley Shows its Teeth 


Once the President was finally forced to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Labour Act, the coal dispute moved with 
cxemplary speed through the preliminary stages of the legal 
procedure. The fact-finding board, after a futile attempt 
(0 reopen contract negotiations, reported that the national 
health and safety were threatened with irreparable injury by 
the stoppage in the soft coal mines. The Administration 
immediately asked for an injunction against the strike and 
Judge Keech announced that he would hold hearings on 
February 20th. Until then he ordered the miners to return 
to work for ten days and the employers and the union to 
resume collective bargaining in good faith. 

Mr Lewis, who knows from past experience how much 
damage the Taft-Hartley teeth car do, at once arranged to 
meet the employers and negotiations are in progress as The 
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Economist goes to press. The fact-finding board considered 
that both sides had been to blame for the failure to reach an 
agreement, that the real issues in the dispute had never been 
joined, and that the fundamental question was one of dollars 
and cents, however much it had been obscured by arguments 
over such matters as the union shop, eligibility for welfare 
benefits or the miners’ insistence that they should work only 
when “ willing and able.” But Judge Keech also ruled last 
week, at the request of the National Labour Relations Board, 
that such demands constitute unfair labour practices. He 
issued an injunction against them and the negotiators may, 
therefore, at last be forced to concentrate on the basic issue 
of wages and welfare payments. 


Meanwhile, however, coal stocks have been reduced to 
ten days’ supply, less than they have ever been during the 
thirty years that Mr Lewis has led the United Mine Workers. 
State Governors are preparing emergency measures, industry 
and transport are now seriously threatened and it is becoming 
vital that the men should go back to the mines, with or 
without a contract. Mr Lewis, complying with Judge 
Keech’s order, directed them to do so last Saturday, but as 
yet they show no signs of obeying him. This may be the 
spontaneous revolt which he foretold against the “slave 
labour law”; it may arise from the belief that any return to 
work would delay the signing of the much-desired new 
contract ; or it may be due, as the coal operators maintain, 
to Mr Lewis’s failure to instruct local union officials to pass 


-his orders on to their members. 


The government is waiting as long as it can, in the hope 
that the men may gradually drift back, before taking legal 
action against the strikers for contempt of court. Mr Lewis 
has tried to protect himself by carrying out Judge Keech’s 
orders and it begins to look as if it may come to individual 
charges against 370,000 miners. But even if they can be 
driven back into the mines, the Taft-Hartley teeth are not 
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sharp enough to force them to dig coal with enthusiasm once 
they are there. And President Truman not only has no 
power to seize the coal mines but has also said that he does 
not intend to ask Congress for such power. 


ae 5° * * 
Mr Gabrielson Blows His Trumpet 


The dollar-a-head box suppers which replaced the 
traditional $100-a-plate Republican dinners on Lincoln Day 
this year were as novel as the numbers which attended them 
—12,000 in Washington alone—and the shortness of the 
two-minute speeches. But the blast blown on the Republican 
National Committee’s trumpet by its chairman, Mr Guy 
Gabrielson, went back to pre-Dewey days, apart from the 
modern flourish of “ Liberty against Socialism”; this is the 
substitute for the battle-cry of “statism” which last 
November’s senatorial election in New York showed to be 
off-key. Mr Gabrielson’s tune was the statement of principles 
on which the Republicans propose to fight next autumn’s 
election ; its theme is the threat to basic American liberties 
of “the Administration’s programme for a planned economy 
modelled on the Socialist governments of Europe.” 


The statement is very definite when it is condemning the 
Administration for its failure to give Congress adequate 
information on foreign affairs, for its extravagance, for its 
“Brannan plan” for agriculture, for its softness to 
Communists in government service. But the Republicans’ 
“fundamental proposals” for rebuilding a prosperous and 
progressive America are no more than vague promises to 
balance the budget, reduce government expenditure and 
taxation, ensure a basic minimum of social security and 
improve the Taft-Hartley labour law. The most positive 
achievement of the platform drafters was a negative one : 
they refused almost unanimously to repudiate the bi-partisan 
foreign policy, although they criticised the way in which the 
Democrats had administered it. 


Mr Gabrielson’s music was written jointly by the National 
Committee and the party’s Congressional representatives. 
But a number of the latter, led by Senator Lodge, followed 
the Young Republicans and a group of Republican Governors 
in urging the policy makers to produce a simple, specific 
and constructive challenge to Mr Truman’s Fair Deal, that 


‘might attract independent voters to follow the Republican 


band. This influential left-wing of the party is 
particularly disgusted at the new statement’s hedging on civil 
rights for Negroes. It promises only that the Republicans 
will continue to sponsor legislation to protect the rights 
of minorities ; this retreat from the party’s 1948 platform 
is regarded as a concession to its Congressional alliance with 
the Southern Democrats. 


Mr Gabrielson may have hoped that all Republicans would 
rally to his call, but the note he sounded was primarily 
designed to loosen the purse-strings of the “ Old Guard ” 
on whom his bankrupt party is dependent. To their 
conservative ears the “ me-tooism” of Senator Lodge and 
his friends sounds like the knell of doom, but the tune to 
which the Republicans are now marching in order to please 
its die-hards will strike little fear into Democratic hearts. 


= *x * 
Time to Watch Out? 


Dr Edwin Nourse, former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, recently remarked that when, 
as at present, all the forecasters agree that the business 
outlook is good, “that is the time to watch out.” Such 
sceptical caution is strengthened by the Departmen: of 
Commerce’s report on employment in January. Not only 
were there 4,500,000 out of work, more than at any time 
since 1941, but this figure represents 7 per cent of the labour 
force of 62.8 million. There were 1,300,000 more persons 
in that force than in January, 1949, and 450,000 fewer jobs 
available. The official explanation of the increase in unem- 
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ployment is the usual seasonal combination of after-Christmag 
lay-offs in retail trade and service establishments with declines 
in construction and farm work because of bad weather, }; 
is, nevertheless, at least arguable that this is the beginning 
of a steady if gradual rise in unemployment, which could 
have an appreciable effect on the national economy before 
the year is out. 


The Department of Commerce would, however, reply 
that industrial employment is keeping up well and would 
point to the satisfactory rise in industrial activity during 
January and to the favourable prospects for business in the 
coming months. These prospects are much more promising 
than at this time last year, provided that the coal strike js 
settled before it does any lasting damage. Inventories are 
reassuringly low and most manufacturers’ order books com- 
fortably full. Makers of automobiles and electrical appliances 
are hoping to set new production records during the year, 
although they admit that their dealers will have to do some 
“hard selling” to dispose of this output. The disquieting 
decline in investment in new plant and equipment which 
became marked towards the end of 1949 is expected to 
continue, but will not be accelerated as far as can be judged 
from present plans for capital expenditure. 


The decline might, however, gather ominous speed should 
business confidence be dashed, as it is claimed it will be if 
Congress grants the President’s request for higher taxes on 
corporations earning more than $119,000 a year. He hopes 
to get $1.7 billion in additional revenue from these and 
from revised estate and gift taxes, but it is improbable that 
Congress will allow him to raise much, if any, money by these 
means. Nor is it likely to prove any more ready to close 
the various loopholes in the revenue code, which would give 
the Treasury the $590 million needed to offset the $655 
million of annual revenue which will be lost by the suggested 
reductions in excise taxes. That loss may be over $1 billion 
by the time Congress has finished with the Tax Bill. The 
Secretary of the Treasury asked only for reductions in excises 
on transportation, telephone calls and telegrams, furs, luggage. 
jewellery and toilet preparations. These are the items about 
which there have been the loudest complaints, but a number 
of other vociferous luxury and semi-luxury businesses also 
suffer from these taxes and Congress will be unwilling to lose 
this opportunity of pacifying them. 


* tt x 
Potato Blues 


The Department of Agriculture is busy this month 
dyeing some 25 to 40 million bushels of potatoes blue, and 
thus ensuring red faces in Congress. For the responsibility 


“ Come and Get It”’ 


for the four-year potato 
avalanche belongs to 
Congress ; it has re- 
fused to take potatoes 
off the list of commodi- 
ties whose price must 
be supported by the 
government ; and it has 
fixed the price support 
level high enough to 
pay growers to increase 
their production. The 
agreement to reduce 
acreage proved only a 
polite fiction ; growers 
who complied _ still 
managed to grow more 
potatoes than ever and 
there is no effective 
penalty for non-com- 
pliance. Even Canadian ~~~ ~™" Herblock in the Washingron Post 





growers have profited ; for after paying freight charges and 4 
tariff of 75 cents a bushel, the Canadian grower can undersell 


the American in the latter’s own artificial market. 
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farmer by direct government payments. 
buried under an avalanche of surpluses, or forced to swallow 
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After feverish efforts to sell off its surplus abroad and to 
industrial users at home, the Department of Agricuiture still 
had a 50 million bushel mountain of potatoes to dispose of. 
By law, it is forbidden to pay freight on potatoes given to 
relief agencies, and they cannot afford the handling and 
To pay the fares of the potatoes to 
industrial plants would have cost $15 million. Between 25 


and 40 million bushels therefore will be coloured blue (to 
prevent farmers from selling them for human consumption or 
using them to collect another payment from the government) 
and sold, at one cent for a hundred pounds, for fertiliser or 
livestock feed. These potatoes cost the taxpayer, on the 
average, $1.25 a bushel. 
coloured blue, but early this month the Department of 
Agriculture offered to give away freé $115 million worth of 
dried eggs and milk for school lunches and other relief 


purposes. 
laying. 


Eggs and milk are not yet being 


Stocks are deteriorating and the hens keep on 


To Mr Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, the potato 


scandal is a heaven-sent opportunity to demonstrate to 
Congress the superior virtues of his own plan for solving 
the riddle of plenty. 
crop is expected to be only half that incurred on the 1948 
crop, but given suitable publicity, Congressmen fear it may 
bring the whole system into disrepute. 
scheme, on which the Administration counts to reconcile 
the interests and secure the votes of both the farmer and 
consumer in the big city, would permit the price of perish- 


In fact, the loss on the 1949 potato 


The Brannan 


ables to fall to their natural level, and recompense the 


To avoid being 


the Brannan plan, Congress is eyeing means of expanding 
consumption ; Republicans as well as Democrats are showing 
an interest in reviving the food stamp plan, a scheme that 
from 1939 to 1943 enabled surplus foods to be distributed 
free to needy families. The alternative of imposing stricter 
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controls on production, never very successful, stands a poor 
chance in election year ; Congress shows more of an inclina- 
tion to soften the existing restrictions on cotton and wheat. 


Shorter Notes 


In January the House of Representatives expressed its 
resentment at the Administration’s piece-meal approach to 
its almost non-existent Far Eastern policy by refusing to 
authorise $60 million for aid to Korea during the first six 
months of this year. To help the House to change 
its mind, the Administration amended the Bill by including 
in it an extension, to June 30th, of authority to spend 
money already appropriated for economic aid to the Chinese 
Nationalists. There is over $100 million available, but it 
is doubtful if more than about $10 million can be spent in 
Formosa during the permitted period. The House passed 
this amalgamated Far Eastern Assistance Bill on February 
gth, by 240 to 134 votes, and the Senate followed suit next 
day. 

* 


The women of America have achieved their first major 
success in their 27-year battle for liberation “from legal 
concepts of the outworn feudal order of Europe.” The 
Senate has approved the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution, providing that equality under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex. But a rider was 
added stating that the amendment should not impair any 
rights, benefits or exemptions conferred by law upon persons 
of the female sex. This meets the objections of many 
women’s organisations to the amendment, but other equally 
vociferous ones insist that special legal protection for women 
is as objectionable as any other discrimination. The amend- 
ment has still to be approved by the House of Representa- 
tives and at least 36 State Legislatures. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Storm Clouds Over South Asia 


(From Our Karachi Correspondent) 


HERE is a sullen look in the sky over South Asia, and 
Kashmir is the epicentre of the storm which threatens 
to deluge the sub-continent. While loose talk of war between 
the Dominion and the Republic is to be deplored—and in 
fact there is very little of it—it would be unwise for the 
world to close its eyes to the possibility that war may break 
out before the end of the year, if there is no change of heart 
or circumstances. Fortunately, it is a fairly big “ if,” for 
experience has shown that, when things look too black, the 
Governments of India and Pakistan tend to get round a 
conference table and attempt to resolve some of their 
differences. Already there have been some more hopeful 
signs: the dispute over the canal waters of the Punjab is 
to be referred to a negotiating commission, both sides appear 
to have accepted the award of the Bagge Boundary Commis- 
sion with a good grace and, better still, there seems to be a 
strong probability that, as a result of Mr Ghulam 
Mohammed’s recent private visit to New Delhi, a conference 
will shortly be arranged to discuss ways and means of bringing 
the trade war to an end. 


Crisis in East Bengal 


The news from the Eastern province, on the other hand, 
seems to become progressively worse and, if the primary 
depression is over Kashmir, the secondary one is certainly 
over East Bengal. This province is the main pressure point 
in the trade war and, since it contains about 12 million 
Hindus, is a fruitful breeding ground of communal incidents. 
For these reasons, the East Bengal situation must be regarded 
as more immediately disturbing than even the Kashmir 
deadlock. The disputes over the rupee ratio, over jute and 
over coal have embittered relations between the closely con- 

nected populations of the two Bengals, and the stoppage of 
through booking of passengers and goods from Indian stations 
to or across East Pakistan has further aggravated the situation. 
These affairs primarily affect commerce, but the virus seems 
to have spread to the day to day life of the people and there 
have recently been wild allegations in the Indian press of 
atrocities against Hindus in certain districts of East Bengal, 
followed by counter-accusations in the Pakistan press of 
equally harrowing events affecting the Muslim community in 
West Bengal. These incidents have obviously been greatly 
exaggerated, but, if the consequent nervousness should give 
rise to a large scale exodus of refugees from East Bengal, 
the powder magazine might be touched off. 


Rising Feelings on Both Sides 


The spirit of conciliation is conspicuous by its absence. 
The Muslim League organ Dawn, for example, in an 
editorial liberally strewn with italics, affirmed that: “ any 
gesture, action, or carelessly spoken word which may be 
interpreted as signs of weakness is a grave and unpardonable 
disservice to our country’s cause.” This is typical of the 
present excitable tone of the Pakistan press—a tone which, 
however, was matched by Pandit Nehru in his recent press 
conference. He described the whole of the Frontier Province 
as “one vast prison” and said that the whole of the tribal 
areas had been in a state of unrest. (Actually, despite, or 
even perhaps because of, the withdrawal of the garrisons 
from Waziristan, they have been quieter than for many years 


past.) He went on to declare that “every step I have taken 
in the Kashmir matter was dead right and I stake my reputa- 
tion on it, all that I have lived for and all my ideals.” Wij] 
the world agree, ask Pakistanis, that he was dead right in 
rejecting the proposal that the differences over the Kashmir 
truce terms should be referred to the arbitration of Admiral! 
Nimitz, a proposal which was backed by personal appeals 
from President Truman and Mr Attlee ? 


Leading men in Pakistan have also unburdened them- 
selves on the topic of Indo-Pakistan relations in provocative 
terms, but the Prime Minister, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, made 
a reasonable and constructive statement in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly in January. Explaining why his 
Government was unable to subscribe to Pandit Nehru’s 
proposal for a joint declaration that the two Governments 
would in no case resort to war for the settlement of their 
disputes (a well-meant proposal which the Karachi press. 
no doubt remembering 1938, described as “ Hitlerite”), he 
stated that such a declaration would not carry any conviction 
unless accompanied by some concrete evidence that the two 
countries were attempting to reach some settlement of the 
main points at issue. He then proceeded to define those 
points and to put forward proposals for their settlement. 
He advocated three stages : negotiation, where there is siill 
room for it ; then mediation ; and, if that fails, arbitration. 
He made it clear that both sides must agree in advance to 
accept the decision of the arbitrator, and that differences 
regarding points of procedure should also be referred to 
arbitration as well as the main issues. 


No Alternative to Arbitration 


In the case of Kashmir, of course, the ultimate issue is, 
as agreed by both parties, to be decided by plebiscite, and 
the arbitration would cover only the intermediate points of 
dispute. Indeed, when two conflicting points of view are s0 
irreconcilable that prolonged efforts at mediation have already 
failed, it is clear that there is hardly any alternative to arbitra- 
tion. If India refuses to accept this method, the responsibility 
for what may follow will surely lie squarely on its shoulders. 


Hopes are centred on the Security Council which, as these 
words are written, is debating the Kashmir issue at Lake 
Success. It must regretfully be recorded that Pakistanis 
have little faith in the deliberations of this body, but their 
cynical attitude would rapidly melt away if the Council 
showed any real determination to settle the dispute. It 
should either insist on the differences which are holding 
up progress towards the plebiscite being referred to arbitra- 
tion—whether India likes it or not—or should go straight 
to the root of the matter and insist on the armed forces on 
both sides being removed and replaced by an international 
police force which would maintain order while arrangements 
for the plebiscite were being concluded. There is still time 
to stop the rot, but the eleventh hour is near. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is reported to be gaining influence in India at 
the expense of the more moderate Congress Party ; and the 
Mahasabha has openly declared that it stands for the reclame- 
tion of Pakistan (obviously by force) as an integral part of 
India. Meanwhile, both countries are incurring ruinous 
expenditure on armaments, while plans forypeace’u! develop- 
ment and progress are being starved for want of funds. 
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Greece Prepares for Elections 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE breath of elections is in the Athenian air once more. 
Politicians are rallying their followers, probing for alliances, 
and even marshalling a few arguments with which to assert 
their indispensability to the future of Greece. This is the 
time when constituencies see their fleeting representatives, 
when parties spawn like mushrooms, and when the politikos 
kosmos of Athens obscures all fundamental issues in the 
quest for personal promotion. 


This is the second general election since the liberation. 
More important, it is the first since January, 1936, to be free 
of the constitutional issue, for the position of the king is 
today unchallenged. Yet it finds the political parties totally 
unprepared. There are, admittedly, a sufficiency of them, for 
over a hundred confront the Greek electorate. But the 
majority of these are one-man parties and are indicative of 
nothing more than the desire of every Greek to be 
a party leader, and the facility with which registration 
at the Areopagus can gratify this desire. Among them are 
the Party of Greek Crusaders, the Greek Christian Socialist 
Party, the Party of Greek Christians, the Orthodox Christian 
Party of Adherents to the Old Calendar, the Constructive 
Orthodox Christian Party, and the Humanitarian Party. 


The maneceuvres of six weeks ago, that ended with the 
fall of the three-party coalition, are still not fully explained. 
Possibly an early election might benefit the Populists, who 
ire strong in the Peloponnese, the only area of the mainland 
to which all refugees have returned and in which security 
has been established for any length of time. Perhaps it might 
forestall the formation of any strong opposition to the two 
main parties of Populist and Liberal. But the fall of the 
government was inevitable sooner rather than later, and the 
immediate cause of it is unimportant. 


More important than the disruption of the coalition and 
the appointment of Theotokis’ caretaker government in its 
place was the fixing of the election date. Constitutionally 
this parliament ends its term on March 31st ; elections must 
then follow within forty-five days. February roth was a 
date fixed in haste, and it has been postponed a fortnight 
to March §th after pressure from the leaders of the smaller 
parties. But even so, an election in early March reflects 
more the desire of the politicians than the needs of Greece. 
In March much of the north may still be under snow. 
About a third of the refugees (though no two estimates 
are the same) have still to go home, and those who may have 
returned are fully occupied with the struggle for existence. 
The electoral rolls of the whole country will need revision. 
Many have been destroyed and must be started afresh, and 
there are very few which do not need correction because of 
death or flight or absence. In 1946 it was feared that men 
might vote for their dead relatives as well as for themselves. 
Now, after a shifting of a tenth of the population and the 
imprisonment and death of many thousands, the danger is 
greatly increased. Soldiers and civilians on Makronisos are 
to be given the chance to vote, but it is doubtful whether a 
vote under detention can be considered entirely free. 


Many Blank Votes Possible 


The Army will take part in the elections ; provision is 
being made for them to vote where they are stationed for 
the candidates in their own constituencies, and military dis- 
cipline will have at least some hold over their activities. But 
the numerous civilian home guards, whose sympathies for 
the most part lie with the Right—many with the extreme 
Right—might well try to “prove their doctrine orthodox 
with apostolic blows and knocks.” 

To these physical difficulties are added psychological 
ones, The only definite factors in Greek political life today 
are negative: a hatre? of Communism which understandably 
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does not allow the Communists to participate in the elec- 
tions ; and a widespread antagonism in the provinces against 
the inefficiency and selfishness of Athenian government and 
against the centralisation that forces all business to be con- 
ducted there. The resulting disillusion brings talk not of 
active opposition, but of abstention, or at least of casting 
blank votes to avoid the charge of abstaining. 


For Athens has nothing to offer Greece. Political pro- 
grammes, where they exist, are no more than a thin cloak 
for personal ambition, and parties stand rather by the names 
of their leaders than anything else. The Liberal Party, 
despite internal dissensions, still fights under the name of 
Venizelos, and the Populists, though weakened by desertions 
retain Tsaldaris as their leader, though both these men live 
on the reputation of their fathers rather than on their own 
achievements. Greek politics centre round these two main 
parties which fight with the weight of inertia as their 
weapon ; their programmes—vague statements about recon- 
struction and social reform—are irrelevant to their actual 
behaviour and have no fundamental points of difference. 
The opportunism that guides thera is shown in their readiness 
to unite against any rival who threatens the position of both. 
For many months such a rival seemed to exist, in the person 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Field Marshal Papagos, whose 
victories in 1940 and 1949 have brought him immense 
popularity. There was little doubt that if he entered 
politics he could secure a majority of votes in the 
country. There were men who declared that only his 
candidature would prevent their abstaining. There 
were others who discussed a dictatorship under him. 
Markezinis, leader of the New Party, conducted a news- 
paper campaign urging the formation of a caretaker govern- 
ment under the Field Marshal’s premiership, probably 
hoping that he himself would wield the power. 


Mutual Party Antagonisms 


But everyone reckoned without the man himself. After 
a brief moment of hesitation involving twenty-four hours 
resignation, Papagos resumed his position as Commander-in- 
Chief and appears now to have vacated liis position as dark 
horse of the polittkos kosmos. Politicians who had hoped to 
sail in his wake have now turned to other alliances, and the 
Populists and Liberals, who in a moment of panic~ had 
planned to unite, have now reverted to mutual antagonism 
as they see no other comparable rival on the horizon. The 
recent formation of a democratic front consisting of the left- 
wing parties of Svolos and Sophianopoulos and a group >f 
left-wing liberals under Hadjibey is a manceuvre calculated 
to capture sympathy abroad rather than votes at home. 
Papandreou, the best orator in Greece, who has the third 
largest party in the chamber, may increase his following, 
but not sufficiently to gain a majority except in alliance. 
Kanellopoulos’ Unionist Party, the third leg of the govern- 
ment coalition, though led by a man of experience and 
integrity, will probably remain small. Hopes of the creation 
of a third force to challenge the Liberals and Populists have 
now faded. In the event the Populist Party will probably 
return to power with a smaller majority. Its following has 
diminished during the four years of office and within the last 
few weeks its chief rival, the Liberal Party, has been 
strengthened by the return to the fold of General Styliaros 
Gonatas and his National Liberal Party. 


The most important need for Greece is reconstruction 
with the help of American afd. But no party shows any 
realisation of this by presenting a concrete programme to 
further it. The Americans are the most vital force in Greece 
today, and this in itself brings a feeling that perhaps their 
influence is greater in formation of government than 
the opinion of the Greek electorate. But what is needed is 
the leadership and guidance which will ensure that recon- 
struction can be carried on where the Americans leave off. 
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The Troubles of Tibet 


Ie an Englishman can imagine that the secular govern- 
ment of England were vested in the Archbishop of York, and 
that the Soviet Union were backing the claims of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to superior political power, he will 
be able to form an idea of the situation which now exists in 
Tibet. There is no doubt but that the Buddhist religion 
has a very strong hold on the inhabitants of this strange 
mountain land, and a system of government which combines 
spiritual and temporal power in a divine incarnation should 
provide a powerful and stable form of political authority, 
proof against internal disruption if not against external 
military aggression. Unfortunately ecclesiastics have a way 
of quarrelling among themselves no less than ordinary secular 
politicians, and Tibetan Buddhism, with all its scriptures, 
oracles and incarnations, has not been able to resolve the 
rivalry of its primates to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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The institution of priest-kings in Tibet is very old; it 
probably antedates the introduction of Buddhism. At any 
rate after the break-up of the unified medieval kingdom of 
Tibet, power passed more and more into the hands of the 
Buddhist abbots, for the great monasteries were the centres 
of social and cultural life in a country of sparse population 
and great distances. Doctrine, as developed in Tibetan 
buddhology, recognises a number of incarnations of divine 
beings—buddhas and so-called bodhisattvas, each being 
reborn on the death of his mortal body as a child who might 
be recognised by certain signs as the destined successor. 
Theoretically the most holy of the incarnations is that of the 
Buddha Amitabha—who is also worshipped, but without 
incarnations, as O-mi-to in China and Amida in Japan ; he 
is the Tashi or Panchen Lama, who has his proper residence 
at Shigatse, a small town to the west of Lhasa. 


Associated with Amitabha is the Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
vara, who, curiously enough, has been transformed in China 
and Japan into a female and is mepeergnte in those countries 
under the names of Kuan-yin and Kwannon, respectively. 
In Tibet she—or rather he—is manifest as the Dalai Lama 
residing in the beautiful Potala palace on its rocky hill above 
Lhasa. In a world arranged according to Buddhist doctrine 
alone, the Dalai Lama should be secondary in dignity and 
authority to the Panchen, though not very much s0, as the 
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spiritual functions of Avalokitesvara are very important. 
However, worldly politics sometimes impinge forcibly op 
ecclesiastical organisation, and a Mongol king who invaded 
Tibet in the seventeenth century made the Dalai Lama of the 
day his secular viceroy for governing Tibet—a position which 
the see of Lhasa retained through various vicissitudes and 
had confirmed by the Manchu emperors of China who finally 
obtained suzerainty over Tibet. 


This state of affairs has never been fully accepted by the 
Panchen Lamas, who have claimed at any rate a semi- 
independent territorial jurisdiction over the territory in which 
Shigatse is situated. The Manchu rulers found this rivalry 
useful for keeping the Tibetans divided, and after the 
Chinese garrison in Lhasa was expelled by the Tibetans in 
1912, intrigue with the Panchen was China’s only device for 
exerting influence in Tibet in the absence of any military 
control of the country. Owing to the conflict which 
developed, the Panchen was at length forced to leave Tibet— 
that is, Tibet proper, over which the Dalai Lama had, and 
has, effective control ; he could not be kept out of the border 
provinces of Sikang and Chinghai, which are mainly Tibetan 
in population, but have remained under Chinese rule. 

After remaining in exile for several years, the Panchen 
in 1937 tried to return to Tibet with an expeditionary force 
of Chinese troops, but was held up at one of the high 
mountain passes by the Dalai Lama’s forces and died shortly 
afterwards. Some years later his reincarnation was 
discovered under Chinese Nationalist auspices in Chinghai 
and preparations were made for enforcing his claims. The 
Communists, having taken over Chinghai, have now also 
taken over the holy cause of the Panchen Lama, which has 
become identified with acceptance of the Chinese supremacy 
over Tibet repudiated by the Dalai Lama. It may seem 
odd that convinced Marxist-Leninists should interest them- 
selves in such matters as the proper precedence of buddhas 
and bodhisattvas. But buddhas and bodhisattvas, like all 
progressive people, must be against the warmongers of Wal! 
Street, and if they provide such a good pretext for the march 
of a Chinese army, who can blame a Marxist-Leninist for 
taking advantage of it? 


Denmark’s Defences 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE conclusion of the Military Aid Agreement between 
the United States and Denmark and the recent publication 
of the first parts of the report of the Danish Defence Com- 
mission give topical interest to the measures Denmark 1 
taking to put its defences in order. This is a difficult task. 
Denmark, indeed, except that it was not materially damaged 
during the war, provides only too vivid an illustration 
most of the problems that face a small power in this field. 
Its strategic position is important—it virtually controls the 
entrance to the Baltic and has become, as the Norwegia 
Defence Commission’s report implies, a stepping-stone to 
the invasion of its Norwegian or Swedish neighbours. But 
its small population, slight war potential and awkward 
terrain, consisting mainly of flat islands, render it impossible 
to defend without outside help. 


These difficulties are aggravated by the fact that the on'y 
possible enemy possesses such vastly superior resources. S° 
it was in 1914 and 1940, when Denmark was “ written off 
by the only Powers likely to help it in dire need. Indeed 
Denmark was “ written off ” as early as 1864, when Bismarck 
seized Schleswig-Holstein from the Danes, and both the 
other Northern States and England from whom some suppo't 
had been expected, proved unwilling to provide it. The 
knowledge that their country was considered by potential 
allies to be so vulnerable that it was too risky to help it has 
had a profound influence on the policy of the Danes. But 
the guarantees provided by the Atlantic Pact open an entirely 
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iQ) Hoover in England 
] 
The main Hoover factory and headquarters are at Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. This is 
the largest factory in the country concerned exclusively with the manufacture of Electric 
Cleaners. A smaller factory at High Wycombe makes Shaded Pole Motors, Plastic 
Commutators and Switches. 
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Sy Moower in Scotland 


At Cambuslang, near Glasgow, in a Government Development Area, Hoover are producing 
Fractional Horse-Power Motors, which are being delivered in considerable quantities 
to manufacturers of industrial, agricultural, domestic and commercial equipment. Although 
a post-war factory, extensions have already become necessary. 
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At Merthyr Tydfil a new Hoover factory was opened in the Autumn of 1948. This factory 
is for the production of Electric Washing Machines and is the largest in Britain to be 
devoted exclusively to this purpose. 


Thus, in each of the three countries, there is a Hoover factory working at full pressure to supply both 
home and fifty-six overseas markets and also providing large scale employment for British workers. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - HIGH WYCOMBE 
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new chapter in the country’s military history—not least 
because they will be backed by sufficient force to make them 
firm. 


The need for arms was an important factor in the Danish 
decision to join the Atlantic Pact. As they admitted at the 
time, a well-armed neutral bloc, consisting of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, would be their ideal defensive arrange- 
ment. But this is merely a dream—if only because, quite 
apart from the very slight chances of such a group remaining 
neutral in any future war, it could not provide itself with 
enough arms to maintain the level of military strength con- 
sidered necessary to deter an aggressor. Thus, when Norway 
decided to join the Atlantic Pact, Denmark had to follow 


suit. 


By this act both countries abandoned all chances of 
neutrality, though not of peace. For in return, they are to 
receive equipment and advice which is intended to fit them 
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into a defensive structure so strong that it will discourage 
all attacks. And Denmark’s need of equipment is dire. All 
the country’s prewar military equipment, even the mattresses 
from the barracks, was used or destroyed by the Germans 
with the exception of a few ships. After the war the con- 
siderable amount of arms and stores left in the country by 
the Germans was meticulously destroyed by the British 
Military Mission in obedience to the disarmament clauses 
of the Potsdam Agreement. The result is that apart from 
a few light AA guns, fewer heavy guns (borrowed from the 
Norwegians) the odd Bren-gun carrier and a quite insufficient 
number of small arms, the Danish army has no equipment. 
The navy has acquired some corvettes from Britain, some 
E-boats from Germany and a couple of new torpedo boats 
from the Danish yards where they were hidden during the 
war. The air force, after a slow start, is now re-equipping 
itself. It has Spitfires and Mosquitoes and is now getting 
the jet-propelled Vampires. The home guard, too, is 
receiving especial attention. 

From this it has been deduced that the role of Denmark’s 
fighting services is similar to that which the recent report 
of the Norwegian Defence Commission allots to Norwegian 
forces—to hold out until help arrives from the outside. This 
would explain the concentration on modern fighters and, as 
was reported last summer, the proposal to build a chain of 
radar stations. While the fighters, assisted in a matter of 
hours by machines of the same type from Denmark’s allies, 
fought in the air to break up an airborne invasion, the 
re-equipped army, with the collaboration of a large home 
guard, would try to hold the land frontier and protect airfields 
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and other centres vital to the arrival of allied help. To 
facilitate this Denmark, according to the second recommenda- 
tion of the defence commission, should be divided into three 
military areas—a western command (west of the Great Belt), 
an eastern command (east of the Great Belt) and the Born- 
holm region. Each area will be divided into regions. Naval 
and air commands should follow similar lines. 


The leadership of this system is the subject of the first 
part of the defence commission’s report. It proposes the 
creation of a new post of chief of defence, the holder of which 
would be responsible to the Minister of Defence for the 
state of efficiency of the services amd for executing the 
Minister’s directives on policy. He would be assisted by 
defence board and a defence staff. The work and staffs 
of the three fighting services would be limited accordingly 
and would be concerned mainly with discipline, training and 
so forth. 


Rise in Defence Estimates 


These recommendations are the first public fruits of the 
establishment of the defence commission in April, 1946. It 
is to be expected that other proposals will soon be published. 
The commission has not had an easy task. The Communist 
coup in Prague in Februry, 1948, the attractions of the strong 
Swedish bid for a neutral Scandinavian defence system, and 
the decision to base Denmark’s defence on the Atlantic Pact 
must all in turn have complicated its work. 


Meanwhile, and particularly since the Prague coup, 
considerable progress has been made in rebuilding Denmark’s 
depleted strength. In June, 1948, a home guard of 100,000 
men was authorised. Arms and equipment have been bought 
from abroad. More are on order. The defence estimates rose 
in 1948-1949 to 316 million kronen and for the current 

ial year have risen again to 353 million kronen—about 
17 per cent of the budget—and with the likelihood of large 
supplementary estimates may finally be more. But it would 
take a much bigger outlay than this and a much bigger outlay 
than Denmark can afford to bring its forces up to 2 
satisfactory standard of equipment. The agreement signed 
in Washington on January 27th will achieve this fairly quickly 
—but not, it may be remarked without more effort being put 
into the Danes’ own production of material than they seem 
to realise. But in the long run, its most important 
aspect may turn out to be that, for the first time 
since Napoleon’s day, it made Denmark a member of a larger 
military partnership. 


The Economic Work of 
the Specialised Agencies 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


On the model of the old League Economic Committee, 
the architects of the United Nations could certainly have 
centralised most of the powers and responsibilities in inter- 
national economic matters in one place. There is some 
evidence that this arrangement was at one time considered 
but was abandoned for the one-step-at-a-time approach on 
the ground that anything more ambitious would be too much 
for post-war public opinion to swallow. In consequence, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, which was founded 
before Uno itself, was only the first of a series of autonomous 
international organs given responsibilities in the economic 
field, and the International Trade Organisation, which the 
President is now trying to persuade the United States Com 
gress to launch, will not necessarily be the last. Russia, 
though a member of Uno itself, is not a member of any of 
these so-called specialised agencies. 

The three agencies created in this way whose functions 
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may be said to be mainly economic are the FAO, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund. The International Labour 
Organisation, which is really a creation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, has been taken under Uno’s wing and is now 
regarded as one of the family, while the Bank for International 
Settlements, which—allowing for changes of fashion in 
monetary theory—was supposed to do after the First World 
War what the Fund is doing after the Second, is the ugly 
duckling of the brood, showing a surprising amount of vitality 
in spite of a somewhat chequered past but still with no 
constitutional links to Uno at all. Of these five bodies it is 
no exaggeration to say that they swarm with professional 
economists, whose effective contribution can be appraised 
to some extent by the studies and reports published in the 
names of the employing agencies. 

At the outset, a distinction should be made between 
“ operating” and “advisory” agencies. The distinction is 
somewhat arbitrary because all of them have operating 
responsibilities of some kind, though in the case of FAO and 
ILO these responsibilities are minor while for the Inter- 
national Bank and the Fund they are the raison d’étre. The 
operative business of distributing dollars in the post-war world 
is clearly important enough to require the best obtainable 
economic advice before decisions are taken, but for fairly 
obvious reasons it is impossible to make the advice public. 
It is well known, for example, that the Bank has completed 
some excellent studies on the economic problems of 
undeveloped areas and the reports of some of its numerous 
economic missions to would-be borrowing countries are said 
to be of high calibre. But any published appraisal by the 
Bank of the economic situation of a particular country would 
certainly be liable to misconstruction. Even the innocuous 
and informative study of the banana trade of the world which 
the Bank is said to have undertaken would, if published, 
undoubtedly be used by certain Central American countries 
as a basis for new loan applications if it were favourable and 
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as the ground for indignant protests against damage to their 
credit standing if it were unfavourable. For the same reason, 
the economic work of the Fund, which is voluminous and 
competent, cannot be allowed to get into the hands of 
unsatisfied borrowers and therefore cannot be published. 
Critics of these two financial agencies are therefore practically 
restricted to the annual reports—short but telling documents 
(in contrast with the annua! report of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, which is long and informative but 
somewhat discursive and individualistic in its approach) 
written round a central theme, which in’ 1949 was the wisdom 
of devaluation, and showing much evidence of a thorough 
research background. It is true that carefully-worded state- 
ments on policy are made from time to time to Congressional 
and Uno Committees, and high officials occasionally write 
articles for the press on the restrained and decorous lines of 
the annual reports, but the quality of the basic economic work 
behind these efforts is not so clear. 


Recently, the economists of the Fund have shown signs of 
attempting to break through to their colleagues outside and 
to the non-official world. The Fund’s balance of payments 
yearbook, giving figures for most countries up to 1947, 
appeared a few months ago and is a worthy successor of the 
similar League publication well known before the war. It 
naturally does not contain the confidential information about 
their balance of payments which member countries regularly 
submit to the Fund. Most notable perhaps is the publication 
announced for this month of “ Staff Papers,” a high quality 
economic journal, containing articles signed by members of 
the Fund’s staff written mainly on problems of monetary 
theory. The Fund disclaims responsibility for the personal 
views of its experts ; it is entitled to considerable credit for 
allowing them to be so freely expressed. 


The “advisory” agencies are not so inhibited in their 


publications programmes and (perhaps for this reason) fly to 
the opposite extreme. The numerous statistical publications 
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of the ILO and the FAO maintain on the whole a high 
standard. FAO’s annual review of the “ State of Food and 
Agriculture” is generally competent and the studies of 
production and trade in staple commodities (wheat, rice and 
fibres, notably) are good. An FAO “ Economic Review ” 
was started in 1948 somewhat on the lines of the American 
Fournal of Farm Economics but was discontinued after a few 
months without making much impression. The reports of 
FAO missions sometimes show more valour than discretion, 
as for example the mission to Greece, which threw a decided 
strain on the Uno* co-ordinating machinery by publicly 
recommending the Greek Government to apply to the Inter- 
national Bank for a loan of $100 million. The ILO output 
is huge and of distinctly mixed quality. The ILO monthly 
review which, before the war, must have made the world’s 
record amongst official publications for monumental dullness, 
has shown every sign of successfully maintaining that standard 
ever since. With some exceptions (the report by Professor 
Higgins on Public Investment and Full Emp!oyment, for 
instance) the published economic work of the ILO lacks 
sharpness and clarity. “Social justice” and economic 
analysis is an awkward mixture, even in the most skilful 
hands. And the ILO official style has a certain timeless 
quality which might have been appropriate to the language 
of bureaucracy twenty years ago but is lifeless as well as 
timeless by present-day standards. 


On the whole, in so far as the Uno specialised agencies 
can be served by economists, they appear from the published 
results to be relatively well served. It is clear that there 1s 
considerable overlap in the work done, though on some 
subjects (the “ dollar shortage ” for instance) this may be an 
advantage. The volume of work undertaken probably rules 
out any major economic contribution except by accident, but 
most of the agencies, having their reputations to make, 
inevitably accept too much work. It would be reassuring to 
learn that the economists in each agency know what their 
colleagues are doing and frame their own programmes of 
work accordingly ; and it would probably add much to the 
reputation of those in the Bank and the Fund if more of their 
work, on whatever abstract plane may be thought desirable, 
could be exhibited at judicious intervals to impress the 
public. 


The Koweit’s Millions 


Tue Sheikh of Koweit died recently. Glittering riches are, 
by tradition, a feature of Arab fable. But the wealth, or 
rather the potential wealth of this Persian Gulf ruler is a 
matter of fact, not fairy tale. The dimensions of the fortune 
that is about to accrue to his successor can be judged from 
the following figures. The Sheikhdom has an area of approxi- 
mately 6,000 square miles. It has only about 100,000 
inhabitants. They have hitherto been very poor, making 
their living chiefly by pearl fishing, and as shipwrights. They 
build a famously seaworthy three-master called a boom 
which can be recognised at a glance as far east as Bombay 
and as far south as Zanzibar. In 1934, their fortunes took a 
turn for the better. Their Sheikh leased a concession to 
prospect for oil. This was taken up jointly by the British 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the American Gulf Oil 
Corporation. The resultant joint company, the Koweit Oil 
Company, realised the immense potentialities of its new field 
only as the result of its war operations. It extracted 800,000 
tons from one field—Burgan-—in 1946. By 1951, it will be 
extracting 24,000,000 tons per annum from the same field. 
By 1956, it hopes to be extracting 36,000,000 tons. 

To gain an idea of the future that these figures represent 
to the local ruler, should be compared with comparable 


figures for two large adjoining areas. Saudi Arabia and 
Persia: — 
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Coweit....... adn ad 0-1 } 0-8 24-0 36-0 6,000 
Saudi Arabia ....... 6-0 8-0 25-0 38-0 927'000 
Persia. os ce kseees' 15-5 | 19-2 32-0 42-0 628'000 





Nor is this potential fortune in royalties all that promises 
to flow into Koweit’s royal treasury. The Sheikh also owns 
a half share in the so-called neutral zone of desert which he 
shares in undivided sovereignty with King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. Since July, 1948, the Sheikh has leased a 50- 
year concession in his half of the zone, to the American 
Independent Oil Company, at a dead rental, it is said, of 
$600,000 per annum plus a royalty rate of $2.50 per ton 
produced. The Sheikh also participates in the operating 
company. Considerable further profits, of course, accrued 
from the trade brought in by these companies and from their 


workers in local wages. e 


It is scarcely surprising to learn that there are several 
aspirants to the dead Sheikh’s shoes. Son need not 
necessarily succeed father; the practice is to elect the 
successor from among the members of the reigning family. 
The late Sheikh was his predecessor’s nephew. This time, 
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there are three aspirants to power, a son, an elderly nephew, 
and an uncle of 35, who enjoys the considerable advantage of 
having, for some time past, been chief of police. The 
competition between them is keen. 


_ What does such a ruler do with so much money? There 
is no fresh water in Koweit. To a foreigner, therefore, the 
first and most worthy target for expenditure would be 
improvement of the local lot by the installation of a fresh water 
pipeline from the neighbouring Shatt-el-Arab—the mouth 
of the Tigris-Euphrates. At present, all water comes thence 
by clumsy tanker. But the aristocracy of Koweit is conserva- 
tive. It is also, by tradition, anti-Hashimite. It would 
rather not be beholden to Iraq for services at the source end 
of an immovable pipe. The late Sheikh, when he received 
his first instalment upon the neutral zone concession, is said 
to have lodged an immense sum on sight deposit in New 
York. He belongs to a part of the world-in which royal 
treasure is still kept in vaults or spent upon splendour. 


Here, in microcosm, is the social problem created whenever 
immense wealth suddenly accrues to an eastern despot. 

scene that is the same, though less highly coloured, is 
discernible in Saudi Arabia. How are the oil companies, oF 
the western governments concerned, to explain to such people 
the folly of aristocratic hoarding and the advantages to be 


derived from investing these new millions in improving the 
lot of the common ? 
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NO 
SOONER 
SAID ... 


So clear are they in transcription that a 
good typist will get a ‘‘ Recordon ”’ letter back in half the 
time that it takes with old-fashioned dictation machines. 
This is the secret of Recordon’s success with modern 
business men and their staff. The result of new electronic 


magnetic principles which afford a clearer and more 
permanent recording. 


Nor is this all, for on every other count “* Recordon ”’ takes 
the honours . . . economy, convenience, versatility and sim- 
plicity . . . these are all advantages which ‘‘ Recordon ’’ can 
claim with equal justification. Why not permit us to demon- 
strate all of them in your own office or—to start you thinking 
—may we send you our descriptive leaflet. 











THE ONLY DUAL 
PURPOSE MAGNETIC 
DICTATING UNIT 


£49.10 


Microphones and Receivers 
extra, as required 








Write to the Manufacturers and Sole Distributors : 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
(Dept. E.5), Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 6422 (5 lines) 

Sales & Service : MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, etc. 
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Unequalled in strength, durability and performance, 
the ‘Fort’ is the culmination of unrivalled experience 
in tyre manufacture. 
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Rationing and 


N O doubt the rationing of petrol was an inevitable 
election issue. A series of incidents overseas has, 
however, drawn extra attention to it in the past few 
weeks. The new Australian Government abolished 
rationing last week. The German Federal Government 
has made an attempt to do the same, and has, for the 
moment, been restrained until it can be settled whether 
or not the price of 4s. 74d. a gallon is enough by itself 
to keep consumption down. A letter from the Colonial 
Office to the Government of Kenya stirred up American 
indignation by implying, tactlessly, that the American 
Government was not putting up any determined opposi- 
tion to the new British policy of “ substituting ” sterling 
oil for dollar oil in the sterling area markets. Finally, 
the talks on sterling-dollar oil relationships which have 
been going on quietly in Washington for many months 
have emerged into the open with a set of British 
proposals, 


In political life (and especially at election times) petro- 
leum tends to mean motor spirit and motor spirit alone. 
Fuel, gas and diesel oils, kerosene, and other products 
tend to be forgotten, but it is worth while to remember 
that they are playing a bigger immediate part in the 
present Anglo-American talks than petrol itself. It is 
also worth while to remember that the oil trade is not a 
straightforward national interest ; “ sterling ” oil is pro- 
duced mainly outside the British Commonwealth, and— 
as the Government has pointed out from time to time— 
it costs dollars to produce. 


Mr Churchill, when he spoke at Devonport last week 
of “‘ the enormous amount of petrol produced in the ster- 
ling area,” appeared to overlook this point. He did, 
however, take care to make no rash promises, merely 
observing that it seemed strange that Britain should be 
almost the only country in which petrol is rationed, and 
expressing determination “to put an end to it at the 
earliest possible moment.” His words were dismissed 
a little sharply by Mr Bevan (“ He should be ashamed ”’) 
and Mr Attlee (“It is obvious that he hasn’t given a 
moment’s thought to the matter”). The Minister of 
Fuel and Power, who has given thought to the matter, 
said at Harrogate on the following day that the prospects 
of a bigger ration were not bad “if the dollar position 
improves steadily.” He added, to everybody’s surprise, 
that talks were now going on in Washington “to see if 
we can get extra petrol without spending dollars.” 


Both Mr Churchill and Mr Gaitskell seemed to be 
agreed on one point: whatever happened to the ration, 
the price of petrol was very nearly sacred. Mr Churchill 
pledged himself not to deration any basic commodity 
“until we are certain that it will not only confer benefits 
on the great mass of the people but will protect the 
lower income groups from hardship.” Mr Gaitskell 
spoke bitterly of the high prices charged for petrol in 
“ some of these so-called paradises on the Continent.” 


From Mr Gaitskell’s description of the purpose of the 


the Oil Talks 


Washington oil talks—* to see if we can get extra petrol 
without spending dollars ”—it is fairly clear that they 
have taken a new turn in the last week or two. The taiks 
were brought about in the first place not by British 
anxiety to expand British oil consumption but by an 
American initiative, prompted by the American fear thar 
dollar oil might be pushed out of some of its markets 
by sterling oil. The recent British decision to reduce 
imports of dollar oil has sharpened this American fear 
and has opened a new and more lively phase. 


The American oil companies, like other Americans, 
have a strong theoretical devotion to free competition. 
Their complaint is not so much that they run the risk 
of losing trade to British firms, but that they run the risk 
because of currency restrictions—which, in their code, 
fall into the category of “ discrimination.” Dollars are 
scarce, and the British companies, which sell their oi! 
in many countries for sterling and other non-dollar cur- 
rencies, have been expanding their output more rapidly 
than their customary share of the markets can absorb it. 
It was over the possible loss of their soft-currency mar- 
kets outside the sterling area that the American 
companies first became really alarmed. 


* 


This made the American oil trade anxious to secure 
two things from Britain: a rough co-ordination of world 
oilfield and refinery development, and a set of trading 
arrangements which would permit them to conduct more 
of their overseas trade in sterling. The latter suggestion 
was made at least as early as last July, and the British 
response has been extremely guarded. Arrangements 
of this kind are full of possible | es for eventual 
dollar claims against sterling, and the precedent of the 
Films Agreement is not a happy one. This is a prope! 
and reasonable attitude, but no one, up to a week or s0 
ago, would have thought of describing it as a British 
attempt to get extra petrol. As things have turned out, 
however, the pace has been suddenly accelerated by the 
British measures announced on December 2oth to reduce 
imports of American oil. These measures brought home 
to the American oil trade that its markets in the sterling 
area (not merely in third countries) were threatened. 
They amounted in substance to a new policy: sterling 
oil was to be “ substituted” for the imports normally 
taken from American companies, to the extent that the 
growing output of the British-controlled companies 

permit. 


“ Substitution ” was to begin with the new year, and 
was to displace in 1950 some 3,800,000 tons of dollar 
oil products, having a value of $70 million ; the conse- 
quent net dollar saving would be between $50 and $60 
million. The following figures show the apportionment 
among different products and presumably express the 
quantities from sterling sources which would be seck- 
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ing a market if substitution did not take place: 


FORO GENE i on ses. ie 750,000 tons 
Ree os 1§0,000_,, 
Gas and diesel oils......... §00,000_ ,, 
UE ONE ies fh aco igo uess 2,400,000 ,, 


3,800,000 tons 


The British Government, as its memorandum to the 
Americans has shown this week, is not prepared to 
abandon this programme. It is standing firmly on the 
necessity of saving dollars, and has told the American 
companies that no other proposals have appeared— 
and the Government itself can think of none— 
which would achieve a comparable immediate dollar 
saving. It has offered certain assurances to allay the 
excitement. The policy will not be extended to the 
purchase of crude oil. Three months’ notice will be given 
of the “ substitution ” arrangements for each year. The 
expectation is held out that fuel oil (the most embarras- 
sing surplus commodity to Americans and British alike) 
will be less heavily affected in future years, and a surplus 
of motor spirit is expected to replace it. If any consider- 
able British surpluses arise beyond what is expected, they 
will not be used to take still more trade away from the 
Americans. Instead, the effort will be made to absorb 
these surpluses by relaxing restrictions on consumption 
in the sterling countries. But this situation is thought 
unlikely to arise. A general assurance has been given 
that the idea behind the policy is simply to save dollars 
—not to squeeze the Americans out of their trade, or 
manoeuvre the British companies into a better position 
than they might be able to earn by their own efforts. 


Up to this point, the British memorandum is a reply 
to urgent American protests on the immediate matter 
that has arisen, the stop-gap policy of “ substitution.” 
While it cannot give the Americans any pleasure, it does 
offer them some safeguards and some limitations on their 
loss of trade. But when the talks opened the American 
companies were hoping for concessions ; the menace of 
“ substitution ”’ had not yet appeared. What is the British 
reply to their original proposals ? 


* 


So far as ordinary trade with soft-currency countries 
outside the sterling area is concerned, the American com- 
panies have been turned down. Not surprisingly, the 
Treasury has refused to underwrite this trade by allow- 
ing it to be carried on in sterling. To accept this would 
evidently mean sooner or later a fresh series of dollar 
claims on sterling (or if it did not, would it be worth the 
American companies’ while ?) and if there are to be 
dollar claims (the Government argues) they may as well 
fall on the countries which buy the goods. Certain 
American companies which trade extensively outside the 
United States have expressed a desire to be recognised as 
sterling companies on the same footing as, say, the 
Anglo-Iranian company or the sterling members of the 
Royal Dutch Shell group. Applicants for such treatment 
are to be subjected to almost prohibitive tests: not only 
must the arrangements be designed to reduce substan- 
tially the dollar cost to Britain of the applicant’s opera- 
tions, but also the operations from which the products 
flow must be carried on mainly in the sterling area—a 
definition which it might not be altogether easy to apply 
to the recognised sterling companies themselves. Further, 
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the applicant companies must actually be resident in 
Britain and liable to United Kingdom taxation. ‘This 
(one might suppose) would discourage anybody. 

As an alternative, the British memorandum suggests 
that there might be an “incentive scheme” for com- 
panies which do not elect to join the sterling club under 
these forbidding conditions. It is here that the room for 
manoeuvre and compromise appears to lie, and no doubt 
it is this scheme that the American companies have 
thought it worth while to explore in the discussions 
which are now going on. The purpose is to encourage 
American companies to reduce the dollar content of their 
oil by procuring equipment, stores, and services in the 
sterling area—and in proportion as they spend dollars in 
these ways, their sales in the sterling area could be 
allowed to expand. Further, if the American companies 
wished to buy goods or services from a soft-currency 
country, they could do so and use those purchases as a 
lever to extend their sales to the sterling area—provided 
that they accepted the British definition (at the time of 
the transaction) of what a soft-currency country might 
be, and provided that they paid for the goods in 
dollars through the United Kingdom. It may, perhaps, 
be asked how the soft-currency countries (presumably 
debtors of Britain on their current trading account) would 
react to a policy which offered them sterling when they 
might hope to earn dollars. 


This “ incentive ” scheme is in some ways ingenious, 
but it does not go very far and it has not been very 
well received. No one can take for granted the success 
of the detailed talks between the British Government and 
the American companies in which the scheme is now 
being explored. It is in any case still extremely tentative, 
and many things are not known about the way it would 
work if it were to be adopted at all. If all went well it 
might, as Mr Gaitskell has suggested, prove a way of 
“ getting extra petrol without spending dollars,” but the 
motorist would be well advised to doubt it. In any case, 
as the programme of substitution stands at the moment, 
it is fuel oil (much more than motor spirit) that is in 
question ; and it is fuel oil, rather than motor spirit, that 
the American and the British companies are finding it 
really difficult to sell. Large-scale substitution of 
British for American motor spirit is to come later when 
the cracking units of the new British refineries come into 
operation. 

+ 


The Americans are reported to have found the British 
memorandum complicated, but one lucid and unbroken 
thread runs through it. This is that the necessity of 
saving dollars has been placed before the charms of a 
quiet life and has been given priority over the claims of 
increased consumption in Britain and the Common- 
wealth. This priority does not apply only to the oil 
supplied by American companies, which (without the 
substitution policy) was expected to cost in dollars 
$350 million, or about $27 a ton, in 1950. It applies 
also to the “ sterling ” oil supplied by British companies, 
though here the average dollar cost is only $6.70 a ton, 
and a good deal of it is recovered in foreign sales. Where 
a surplus of sterling oil arises, it is to be used either to 
save dollars at home or to earn foreign currency abroad 
—even if the “surplus” merely expresses restricted 
consumption at home. 


It seems to follow that consumption at home will have 
to be in some way restricted so long as the dollar shortage 
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lasts, and in spite of the increasing supplies of oil which 
ate physically available. The only possibility of getting 
rid of petrol rationing seems, therefore, to be through 
using the price mechanism in one way or another. Both 
Mr Gaitskell and Mr Churchill seem to find such an 
idea abhorrent. But the ration is abhorrent too, inequit- 
able, and wasteful. 


One difficulty is that no one knows what the price of 
petrol would require to be in order to keep demand 
within the limits of what the national balance of pay- 
ments can afford. Mr Gaitskell, in his speech at 
Harrogate, suggested that it would have to be 6s. or 7s. 
a gallon ; and this may well be not merely his personal 
opinion, but the considered view of his advisers. If his 
estimate is correct (and there is no way of judging 
whether it is or not) then it argues a remarkable amount 
of loose purchasing power in the motorist’s pocket. If, 
however, disinflationary measures were undertaken in 
other ways (and it is not yet a settled Government policy 
to have inflation for ever) the necessary price could be 
brought down very sharply. If the purchase, or the 
prices, of some other commodities were allowed to go 
free, motorists would quickly become less willing to pay 
fancy prices for petrol. 
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No doubt they would still have to pay more than the 
pay today. But it is perhaps too tempting to allow the 
heart to bleed, as Mr Gaitskell’s bled, for the poor 
motorist being squeezed out because “he could not 
afford to pay.” Plenty of people cannot afford to have 
a car, even with petrol at 2s. 3d. Those who can, find 
that it now costs them between Is. 3d. and Is. 6d, q 
mile to own and runa 10 horse-power car, assuming that 
their car is on the old tax basis and that they have to 
content themselves with the basic ration. It is true that 
petrol is little more than a penny a mile out of this; 
the remainder is tax, insurance, garage, oil, maintenance, 
repairs, and the eventual replacement of the car. But if 
the price of petrol went up, and the permitted mileage 
went up, too, then the cost per mile would come down. 


More would need to be known about the matter 
before anything could be done. How great would the 
change need to be ? Should it be done by commercial 
or fiscal means ? Should public transport undertakings, 
and other users whose charges affect the general level of 
costs heavily, receive some exemption or rebate? At 
least the subject needs to be explored. The only other 
course is either to hope for miracles, or to accept the 
rationing of petrol as a permanent institution. 


Through the American Tariff 


AST week’s report from OEEC did not mince words 
on the American tariff. Its examples of difficulties 
and delays, and its analysis of protection at work in a 
country which is wedded in principle to the idea of free 
international trade and contemplates officially a large 
expansion of imports from European countries make a 
now familiar story. But it has lost nothing in the telling. 
Nothing is easier, of course, for Europe’s manufacturers 
to set up the alibi of the tariff to explain their failure to 
export, and this danger was frankly recognised: 
With so many difficulties and uncertainties, it is hardly 
surprising that European manufacturers, especially the smail 


ones on whom so many speciality exports depend, should be 
reluctant to embark on trade with the United States. 


Customs procedures, as the Washington communiqué 
admitted last September, create psychological as well as 
actual obstacles. The would-be exporter, seeking an 
American market for the first time, must make a big 
psychological adjustment for himself. If he thinks that 
the American tariff needs only one good shove on his 
part to open the door to his product, his business and 
his digestion will quickly suffer. If he is prepared to 
take on the tariff in the manner of a rather cynical 
sporting contest, in which the rules allow full resort to 
“‘ gamesmanship ” on each side, he may succeed in doing 
business and keeping his health. 


His first need is to face the facts of American fiscal 
life. He must recognise that the American tariff law is 
obsolete. Its framework is laid down in the Hawley- 
Smoot Act of 1930 and most of the complications derive 
from that Act. He will discover, if he has not already 
done so, that some tariff duties are high, and many of 
them tricky. And he may find that the biggest impedi- 
ment is not the height of a particular duty, but the 
complexity of procedure of the American Customs in 
dealing with his product. His may be a case in which 
American Customs officials think it necessary to conduct 
intensive chemical examination. Tariff theory is one 


thing, and its practical application quite another ; the 
reform of these tariff procedures may be desired (and 
perhaps may even be imminent) but meanwhile the tariff 
and its administration are facts of life with which British 
exporters seeking a market in the United States must 
learn to live. Their main problem is not to attempt 2 
single-handed attack upon it—that way frustration lies 
—but to get the best guidance of those who know their 
way, after long experience, through its labyrinthine 
complexities. 
* 


An appendix to the pamphlet published last week by 
the Dollar Exports Board gives a factual summary of 
American tariff law and procedure. The first problem 
is that of classification. Description is the language o! 
classification, and if the exporter describes a commodity 
in terms which put the goods into a higher tariff rate 
than might otherwise be applied, he is bound by his own 
description. A processed cereal biscuit was burdened 
with an impossible tariff ; but when the offending word 
“biscuit” was struck off the label, the product was 
admitted at a much lower rate after reclassification and 
enjoyed tremendously increased sales. A car speedo- 
meter, first classified as a “ scientific instrument ” was 
priced out of the market ; after representations by 4 
customs lawyer, the product was reclassified as “ auto- 
mobile parts,” at a lower duty which made it readily 
saleable. On bicycles and motorcycles the rate varies 
according to the size and weight of the machine, and 
is in no case high enough to proscribe trade ; but to ship 
them as unassembled components (to save packing 0 
freight costs) puts the goods into a new classification 4s 
“ parts” on which the duty is prohibitive. 

The lesson from these examples is that ingenuity and 
competent advice are the first conditions of a successf 
assault on the American tariff. Not every British 
exporter needs to consult an American Customs lawyét. 
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His first need is to find an American agent or an estab- 
lished import and distribution organisation which knows 
the ropes. A competent agent satiaee the right Customs 
brokers to use (many of them specialise in particular 
classes of imports) and it is only when the question of 
“classification” is critical either because the product 
is new and has not previously been classified or because 
the tariff hurdle is in cold fact too great to surmount, 
that a Customs lawyer may be needed. “ Let me write 
the Administrative Act,” an importer’s representative 
has said, “ and I care not who writes the rate of duty.” 
The function of liberalising the findings of the US 
Customs Court is the essential professional interest of 
the American Customs lawyer. 


The rate of duty imposed on goods entering the 
United States is laid down in the Tariff Act (as modified 
by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements) and depends on 
“ classification.” The average rate in 1930-33, after the 
passing of the Hawley-Smoot Act, amounted to §3 per 
cent of the value of dutiable imports. By 1939, the 
average rate had fallen to 37 per cent, and it is now 
about 14 per cent. The 1930 rates have been reduced 
by about 50 per cent, and the incidence of specific 
duties has been greatly reduced by the rise in import 
prices, now more than twice as high as they were in the 
early thirties. Nevertheless, rates of more than 50 per 
cent are still common, and they are based on “ values ” 
as defined in the 1930 Act. These values are determined 
at the port of entry by the Customs authorities on one 
of the following bases, in order of priority: 


(1) The foreign value or the export value, whichever is 
the higher. The former is the price, at the time of export, 
at which the product is freely offered for sale for home 
consumption in the country of origin. A product made 
specifically for export can have only an export value. 

(2) Failing a foreign or export value, the United States 
value, that is, the price at which similar merchandise is 
offered for sale, packed for delivery to all purchasers in the 
United States. 

(3) Cost of production in the country of origin, plus 
general expenses (not less than 10 per cent), cost of con- 
tainers, and profit (not less than 8 per cent of production 
cost plus general expenses). 


(4) The American selling price. 


These definitions are in practice much more complicated 
than a summary suggests. They are explained in fuller 
detail in the Dollar Exports Board’s booklet, and in the 
“Guide for United Kingdom Exporters to the United 
States” prepared by the British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce. Doubtful cases can be discussed with any 
number of authorities, including the American. It rests 
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with the British exporter to secure, through “ informed 
manipulation ” or through the conduct of his selling 
arrangements in the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the basis of appraisement which is most advan- 
tageous to him and best suited to his goods. He must 
not, for example, agree to supply goods at a certain price 
and then accept a later order at a higher price before the 
first has been shipped. He will, if he is wise, delay any 
increase in price until outstanding orders to the United 
States have been filled ; otherwise the duty on the goods 


_ will be based on the new and higher price. 


Beyond classification and rates of duty, there remain 
the problems of marking and “liquidation.” Before 
1938, a consignment of goods for the United States 
which was not strictly marked according to its class and 
classification (the designers of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
Act preserved a cunning distinction between the two 
notions) were subject on arrival to penalties as severe 
as were exacted by any large mercantile country. 
In some items, such as cutlery, the penalties are 
still severe ; but in the last twelve years the marking 
requirements have become as liberal as any in the world. 
Here again the marking requirements can readily be met 
provided only that there is prudent inquiry in 
advance ; there are any number of sources of information 
about them, including the British commercial consulates 
in the United States. The bugbear of “ liquidation ” is 
less easy to surmount. “ Liquidation” means that the 
goods have been finally classified, the duties assessed 
and paid, and that the American Government is satis- 
fied that there will never be any recourse against the 
importer. Cases have been known in which “ liquida- 
tion ” has been so long delayed that goods admitted into 
the United States under a provisional classification for 
dutiable purposes have been sold and dispersed to the 
ultimate consumers before the tariff was finally assessed 
—and the final assessment was so large, when it at length 
was determined, that the importer was bankrupted. But 
even granted the delays which a trial shipment of new 
goods may involve, “ liquidation ” is still far quicker in 
some ports than in others. The average time for final 
clearance in Philadelphia is two months ; in New York 
it rarely takes less than nine months. New York is often 
a convenient port of entry into the American market 
But it is not the only one. And there is also some element 
of rivalry among customs officers at different ports— 
within the discretion which the Tariff Act affords—to 
encourage the flow of entries through their ports and so 
to enhance their relative importance. There are certain 
ports which are known for their rigidly technical inter- 
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pretation of customs administration, but, in general, 
customs rulings are now about as liberal as the present 
law permits. 

* 


The British exporter is entitled to make the most of 
these opportunities which differential administrative 
practice affords. But he will not suppose that administra- 
tive flexibility, so far as it emerges, provides more than 
an opportunity for getting satisfactory decisions in 
marginal cases. Nor will he anticipate a general revision 
of the American tariff which rides high and free over the 
hundreds of local issues and interests which, in fact, 
determine the nature of the tariff law. It is the separate 
industrial and economic regions of the United States 
which, in the last resort, write the American tariff ; it is 
the conglomeration of the several self-regarding policies 
of these regions, rather than a grand fiscal philosophy of 
the State Department, which decides the issue. Hence 
the task of the British exporter is not merely to direct his 
energies to satisfying the particularities of American 
wants and tastes, but also to do so within the variegated 
pattern of opportunity which the customs law presents. 
In some commodities, there is no hope ; tariff rates 
exclude such products from the American market. An 
example at the other extreme is Scotch whisky, on which 
the tariff is not protective but pure excise ; the duty on 
“ Scotch ” is in this sense incidental, for no reduction 
can be expected nor is any needed in the interests of the 
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trade. Between these extremes, there are intermediate 
examples, such as British cars. These attract a relatively 
low duty of 10 per cent. It is arguable whether more 
British cars would be sold in the United States if the 
tariff were abolished, or less sold if the tariff were 
doubled. The dominant feature of the market is not so 
much price, but the meeting of American standards of 
style, size and performance. 


All these difficulties argue themselves. Whether there 
is a chance of a more liberal tariff in future remains to 
be seen. But the fact that British exporters in many lines 
of production have succeeded in finding their way 
through the maze of American customs procedure 
disproves the common argument that the present difficul- 
ties are too great, and the risks of trouble intolerable. 
Sound methods of -merchandising, the shrewd selection 
of an American agent the timely use of customs brokers 
and lawyers, prompt resort to the advice furnished by 
British and American trading organisations and embassies 
—all these are obvious steps to reduce the practical 
difficulties and to eliminate the psychological burden, 
which seems to afflict so many exporters, of taking on 
the American customs single-handed. The notion that 
the American tariff is highly protective and anti-British 
is absurd. But the tariff is a fact, important and techni- 
cally complex, a compound of law and procedure which 
cannot be knocked down or taken for granted, but can, 
in many cases, be penetrated by skill, perseverance, and 
good advice. 


Business Notes 


No Mourning for Electra 


Three main points emerge from the revised capital 
reorganisation scheme announced by Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) just before this issue of The Economist went to 
press. First, the idea of liquidation is as far as ever from 
the mind of Sir Edward Wilshaw and his board. And 
evidently he has persuaded the opposing Stockholders Com- 
mittee of the wisdom of the compromise proposals now put 
forward. “Independent advisers,” it is stated, have also 
approved, while the verdict of the Committee of the British 
Insurance Association, though still dissenting on the treat- 
ment offered to the existing {16,766,591 54 per cent prefer- 
ence stock, is that the scheme is in the best interests of the 
ordinary stockholders. 


The second feature of the scheme is the opportunity it 
provides for ordinary stockholders, if they so choose, to 
realise under prevailing conditions approximately £295 for 
each {100 ordinary stock now held. There can, in fact, be 
little doubt that such terms would represent a fair outcome 
for ordinary shareholders for the protracted proceedings 
since nationalisation of the group’s cable interests. It com- 
pares with the value of £256 placed on {100 of their stock 
under the first scheme of reorganisation and with the market 
price of 268 prior to the announcement of the new scheme ; 
but in addition the scheme offers for them one decisive advan- 
tage. The new scheme, like the old, would allot to them £125 
(nominal) of 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75, but instead of 
offering them £75 4 per cent cumulative preference stock in 
the reconstituted company plus £75 ordinary stock, it would 
entitle them to £180 ordinary stock of the company as 
increased by the bonus distribution of £80 ordinary stock 
still to be approved by the CIC. The distinctive advantage of 

sch it gives ordi stockholders the right 
to take, in lieu of the whole or part of the £180 ordinary stock, 
34 per cent unsecured loan stock to be issued by the company. 
The terms of the unsecured loan stock will be fixed so that 


stockholders will be able to realise their holdings at puzr. 
It is this facility which must have swayed the advocates o! 
liquidation—and on this the board is to be commended on 
its ingenuity, if not diplomacy. 

At the end of the period during which provisional letters 
of allotment of the new loan stock are renounceable, the com- 
pany intends to redeem by drawings any portion of the firs: 
five-eighteenths of the stock (i.c., £50 per bi stock) not 
previously redeemed by purchase in the market. The balance 
is to be redeemed at the end of 34 years. Hence by purchases 
in the market, drawings and. the prospect of ultimate redemp- 
tion the company means to hold the price of the unsecured 
loan stock. These mechanics seem sound, and should enable 
the ordinary stockholder to get his £295 per {100 of his 
stock by selling his allotment of gilt-edged and unsecured 
loan stock in the market (or by taking his place in drawings 
and redemption). Or, if he chooses, the ordinary stockholder 
may stay with the company in its career as an investment 
trust. 


* * * 


Position of Preference Stockholders 


Thirdly, an option is now given to the preference stock- 
holders to go with Sir Edward on his new journey. Previously, 
the preference were offered the alternative of repayment in 
cash at par or £65 in cash plus £40 nominal 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds 1960-70 for each {100 of stock. They are 
now provided with two further alternatives. They can opt 
to convert their holdings in whole or in part into 
ordinary stock of the reconstituted company to the extent 
of the difference the amount elected to be retained 
by ordinary stockholders and the issued ordinary 


capital of £6,883,103. Alternatively, they are offered an 
rs t of 4 per — on unsecured loan stock —_— 

maximum issue 4,000,000—the price of this stoc 
would be determined by market conditions at the time of 
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issue. It is difficult at this stage to appraise the value of this 
new choice. But apparently it does not satisfy the British 
Insurance Association whose championing of preference 
stockholders may well have a tangible result for Scottish 
Motor Traction preference holders. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw was not prepared, at his press con- 
ference on Thursday afternoon, to offer a revised figure for 
the administrative cost of carrying on Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) as an investment trust. But it was evident from 
his remarks that he has had second—or third—thoughts on 
the subject since he gave his original estimate of £100,000 a 
year. 


*® te * 


Record January Exports 


British exports in January reached a new high record 
of £175.8 million. This provisional figure is £27 higher 
than the monthly average for 1949 and £15} million higher 
than the previous peak reached in November. The daily 
rate of exports was 10 per cent more than in either 
December or November. This sharp rise is indeed encourag- 
ing. Although it must be attributable to some extent merely 
to the back-log of customs’ entries from the Christmas 
period, there is evidence of the stimulus given to the export 
drive by devaluation. Dollar earnings, however, have not 
increased correspondingly. Valued in dollars, exports to 
the United States and to Canada were both above their 
average levels of the last and third quarters of 1949, but 


British Exports To USA Aanp CANADA 
(Monthly Averages—-Million $) 
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were still running below their averages of the first quarter. 
Over the past three months, however, the general trend 
has been upwards, thanks chiefly to the expansion of 
exports to Canada; exports to the United States have 
tended to fall somewhat since their sharp rise in November. 


Imports last month were also high, amounting to {201.2 
million, or only £500,000 less than the peak touched last 
June. Re-exports have been provisionally valued at £5.8 
million. Thus the excess of imports (valued c.if.) over total 
exports (valued f.o.b.) amounted to {19.6 million; this is 
4§ per cent below the monthly average for last year and 
7 per cent below the average for the first quarter of 1949. 
These figures suggest that, for the moment at least, the 
“overall” trade gap is being bridged. The dollar gap, 
however, remains. 


* * * 


“Imps” Bumper Profits 


_ The City’s surprise at Imperial Tobacco’s large increase 
in profits in the year to the end-October, 1949, was measured 
on Tuesday by the rise in the £1 units from §s2 to 53% 
(and subsequently to §xz ex dividend). The consolidated 
net profit has risen from £7,931,276 to £9,085,433—a 
proportionately bigger jump than that recently shown by 
Carreras (whose trading profit rose from £2,520,584 to 
£2,749,891 over the same period). During these twelve 
months home consumption of tobacco, according to the 
official figures, expanded from 209.17 million lb. to 212.66 
million lb. From the limited details of the “Imps” pre- 
liminary statement, it is not possible to gauge the precise 
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improvement in trading over the period; neither trading 
profit nor tax provision is shown. 


Similarly, there is no information yet on the level of 
stocks ; these, with advances to overseas leaf-buying organi- 
sations, amounted to no less than £87,493,802 at October 
31, 1948. Tobacco stocks in bond for the whole country 
increased from 382.95 million lb. to 392.22 million Ib. during 
the ensuing year. Hence it is possible that the physical 
stocks of “Imps” also. rose during the year. Though 
there has been no further increase in the tobacco duty 
to increase the group’s commitments, it has had to face 
the new influence of devaluation, and the preliminary state- 
ment shows that {1,500,000 has been set aside from profits 
to provide for additional commitments arising therefrom. 
No doubt Sir Robert Sinclair will explain this provision 
in due course, but it clearly relates to the increase in sterling 
costs of supplies bought in the dollar area. The accounts 
of Carreras, like those of “ Imps,” were made up only six 
weeks after the devaluation ; they showed an increase of only 
£192,971 in the group’s stocks to {9,282,597 over the year. 


Finance and Investment 

“ Hiving-off ” in Paint 

A proposal made this week by one of the big paint 
manufacturers has set the city wondering where the process 
of “ hiving-off” will stop if Labour triumphs at the polls. 
An inevitable step, in appropriate cases, for companies already 
scheduled for nationalisation, and a prudent one for those in 
industries on Labour’s short list of prospective victims, it has 
not sg far been taken by any concern beyond this range. 
Now it is proposed by Lewis Berger and Sons by a scheme 
designed to segregate the Berkeley Square property and 
overseas interests of the group which it is considered would 
not fall within any future nationalisation’ proposals for the 
paint industry. This plan, it is stated, is also intended to 
decentralise and simplify the administrative structure of the 
group. Three new subsidiary companies would be formed 
to acquire the interests of Lewis Berger and Sons in exchange 
for shares. This would leave overseas and home “ producing 
and distribution” interests in two separate groups of 
companies and the Berkeley Square property in a third. If 
nationalisation appeared inevitable, the plan would be to place 
the parent company in liquidation and distribute the shares 
in its three subsidiaries to stockholders. The board is 
presuming that the State would seize only the home paint 
interests, thus segregated, and would leave stockholders in 
possession of the group’s interests in overseas enterprises and 
of Berger House. Timid investors may welcome such 
precautionary moves. But the group is trying to cross the 
bridge before it gets to the stream. 


& * * 


Exchange Auction in Argentina 


According to the Argentine Government, the value of 
the pound sterling in Argentina ranges from 9.40 pesos 
(when it is used by Britain to buy Argentine meat) to 25.27 
pesos (when it is bought from the Central Bank by someone 
in Argentina who wishes to make a financial remittance to 
this country). According to Argentine importers (and there- 
fore presumably to the schedule of comparative costs) the 
pound sterling is worth 33.47 pesos when it can be used for 
purchasing “category A” inessential imports and 37.22 
pesos when it can be used for purchasing “category B” 
inessential imports. These values, moreover, are averages 
for the categories concerned ; for the purpose of buying 
particularly scarce commodities within these categories— 
commodities such as British textiles—the value of the pound 
is almost certainly higher still. 


This is the absurd picture revealed by the announcement 
of the results of the second exchange auction held in Argen- 
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tina for prospective importers of “ inessential ” British goods 
(for some reason the results of the first auction—which was 
chiefly for prospective importers of British cars—are still 
being kept secret). These auctions, it seems, are being held 
now merely because this is the season when Argentina is 
engaged in negotiations for renewal of her complex structure 
of bilateral trade agreements ; it was decided some time ago 
that it would be good policy to make some show this January 
of lifting the curtain which has been brought down on almost 
all imports of “inessential” goods into Argentina, and of 
thus carrying out some part of the commitments entered into 
last year. Since the inflated Argentine home market, which 
has been starved of foreign goods for so long, is certain 
to gobble this ration up at high prices, the Government 
decided to keep to itself the greater part of the profits to be 
earned—hence the decision to put the quotas of foreign 
exchange up to auction among importers. The amount of 
each separate foreign currency auctioned, and the uses to 
which such currency can be put, have been determined partly 
by the size of Argentine holdings of each currency, partly 
by the dictates of diplomacy, and partly by the strength of 
the opposition of local manufacturers to the import of 
certain goods. For British “ inessential” goods, for example, 
some {2,000,000 has been allotted (against £15 million 
envisaged in the Trade Agreement); the allotment at the 
recent auction was for tiles, wool, cotton and linen fabrics, 
codfish and herrings. For Spanish inessential goods, on the 
other hand, the allotment was apparently so generous that 


_ Argentine importers have been unwilling to buy all the 


pesetas offered at any price; the news that Argentine im- 
porters consider at least one foreign currency to be less 
desirable than their own is perhaps one crumb of comfort 
which those who have been responsible for debasing the 
once gollar-hard peso can derive from this auction’s results. 


* * * 


Twelve Millions for Israel 


There is little in the new Anglo-Israeli agreement to 
suggest that Britain has become less open-handed in the 
treatment of its sterling creditors. During the current year 
Israel is to be permitted to draw rather more than {12 
million from its sterling balances ; allowing for various other 
financial transfers some £15 million may be available. The 
releases proper comprise a straight release of £3,000,000, 
a further £4,000,000 freed to augment working balances, 
and a release of some £5,200,000 in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of £435,000 for the financing of oil imports. Under 
the first agreement, covering the six months to October 31 
last, the total release under these three heads was £7,500,000 
Additionally, £500,000 is now made available to cover the 
cost of oil purchases for the period between the two agree- 
ments, while the limit on the remission of charitable funds 
has been raised from {1,500,000 to £2,250,000. 


In assessing the new burden these releases impose upon 
the British export trades two factors have to be borne in 
mind. Part of Israel’s London funds originates from prewar 
working balances and exchange reserves, but the bulk arose 
from special transactions during the war, when American 
Zionist organisations agreed to place nearly £35 million in 
doliars at Britain’s disposal and in return received sterling 
credits in London. Secondly, the need for the Israelis to use 
sterling reserves to finance their heavy trade deficit would 
not be so pressing but for the continued blockade of the Haifa 
refinery. If the refinery were reopened Israel’s position would 
be considerably alleviated. When the releases now sanctioned 
have been drawn, Israel’s sterling balances will have 
run down to about £17 million. The future of the 
remaining balances will largely depend upon the outcome 
of the present negotiations upon the claims and counter- 
claims submitted by both parties as part of terminal settle- 
ments arising from the final stages of the Mandate. It rather 
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seems that the accounting will go against the Israelis, ang 
that at least part of their remaining funds will be absorbed 
in settling these debts. 


* * * 


Egypt asks for Gambling Money 


To anybody but an Egyptian there must surely be 
something incongruous in the news which has come out of 
Cairo this week. On the one hand, Egyptian negotiators are 
still trying to persuade Britain to give them dollars from the 
sterling area central pool ; since Egypt did not make any 
net contribution to ‘this pool during its period of sterling 
area membership, this claim must presumably be based on 
need rather than merit. On the other hand, Egypt has now 
bought $25 million of gold and $22 million of American 
Treasury bills in New York, and is also believed to be hoping 
to buy some $5,250,000 of gold from South Africa in 1950, 
These purchases, ostensibly designed to provide a solid basis 
for the currency, are evidently almost entirely speculative. 
Egypt hopes to make a substantial profit if the dollar price 
of gold is raised and, also, it is reported, to make a profit 
in barter deals in the meantime by exporting the gold (a: 
fancy prices) in the slightly ludicrous form of large gold 
ash trays. There is no need now to rake over the old contro- 
versy about premium go'd sales by members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ; but it must be stressed that Britain 
has a positive duty to refuse point-blank to make any release 
to a country which asks for dollars to use for speculative 
purposes. 


Exchequer Bonds and Floating Debt 


This week’s experience in the money market throws 
additional light upon the rather unexpected trend of the 
floating debt since the turn of the year. A noite in these 
columns last week pointed out that the rate of repayment ol 
“active ” debt in this period had been slightly less than in the 
similar weeks of 1949 ; it explained that one reason for this 
was the overstatement of true expenditure in the Exchequer 
returns of January, 1949. A further reason, previously 
suspected in the market and now confirmed, is that tne 
authorities had been active in buying up the “ un-assented ” 
Ij per cent Exchequer bonds in advance of their maturity 
date on Wednesday of this week. The confirmation ca™: 
from the news that the Treasury was again refraining from 
calling funds from the banks against Treasury deposit 
receipts, despite the fact that £41 million of these were 
maturing and despite the large Governfhent d vid:nd pay- 
ments falling due on the same day as the Exchequer bond 
redemption. This made it plain that most of the bonds 
must already have found their way ‘nto cfficia’ hands. Even 
so, the money market prepared itself for a glut of money 
on Wednesday, only to find that earlier official purchases of 
bills maturing on that day had been so comprehensive that 
the net release of funds to the banking system was relatively 
small. Some discount houses, indeed, actually had to sell 
bills to the authorities before they could balance their books. 

This week’s net repayment of Treasury deposit receipts 
will have reduced the outstanding total to only just over 
£500 million—less than one-quarter of the peak figure 
touched in 1945, and less than half the total outstanding a 
this time last year. Of this reduction, £370 million has 
occurred since the turn of the year, whereas over the same 
period the volume of tender bills outstanding has been 
reduced by only £60 million, to £2,930 million—compared 
with £2,210 million twelve months ago. Last year there 
was a further reduction of just under £50 million in the 
active floating debt between February 18th and the mid- 
March nadir. Evidently, the banks’ holdings of TDRs, 
which were down to only ro per cent of their deposits 
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“* Jt ts a melancholy consideration 
indeed, that one’s chief comforts 
often produce one’s greatest 
anxieties, and that an 

increase of our possessions 

is but an inlet to new 
disquietudes.” —GOLDSMITH. 
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The appointment of the 
Bank as Executor and 
Trustee provides security, skill 
and continuity of management 
at moderate fees. The Trustee Department 
of Martins Bank was formed over 40 years 
ago, and a descriptive booklet may be obtained 
at any of the Bank’s branches. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
Trustee Department, 


Head Office, 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 





Branches of the Department at :— 

68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, S.W.1 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30, Park Row, Leeds. 
24, Grey Street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

9. Highgate, Kendal. 
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\ . 
é THREE BANKS GROUP 
4) D 
A 
Total resources over £300,000,000 ( 
| 2 : 
+ A complete, modern banking group with 
; 
3 connections all over the world and with 
3 a specialised knowledge of conditions 
S affecting trade and finance both at home 
| . 7 
S| and abroad from an experience gained 
' during two centuries of banking. It is a 
= banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
vidual attention to the particular require- ‘ 
3 ments of its customers. 
Sq ; 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


3ist JANUARY 1950 


Capital & Reserves... £1,750,000 
Total Assets ... ... £76,379,966 
Profit after Taxation £132,314 


To Reserve & 
Carry Forward 


To Dividends reat 


£78,001 
£54,313 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 





Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester _Pranch ss 52 Mosley Street, Mapahester, a. Liv i ees 
Derby change umf treet, verpooil,. 

" West-End (London) tle ogee, A oe Ii Street, London, S.W.1. : 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA - THAILAND - THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
HONGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 
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at the date of the January statement, will shortly sink to a 
very low proportion indeed. 


x 


As for the discount market, some of the effects of the 
switch in floating debt borrowing were brought to light by 
Mr Ronald Gillett in his statement circulated with the 
accounts of Gillett Brothers Discount Company this week. 
This company, which increased its capital by the issue of 
250,000 ordinary shares of {1 each at 54s. a share last 
March, has had an excellent year. Its turnover of both 
bills and bonds was nearly 50 per cent higher than in 
1948-49, and its net profit rose from £81,889 to £132,314. 
Thanks to the bigger turnover and slightly higher discount 
rates, Mr Gillett was able to report that the return on bill 
business now more than covers total expenses ; three years 
ago less than one third of expenses was covered by such 
business. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds in 1949 


In its annual report the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders is obliged to write off 1949 as “a year of dis- 
appointment,” despite the fact that the only addition that 
needs to be made to its long list of foreign bonds in default 
has been the occasional failure of Bulgaria to adhere 
even to the pitifully inadequate payments agreed to in 
December, 1948. The Council’s main concern in the past 
year has been to improve the prospects of foreign creditors 
of Germany and Japan; in this field, despite the rise in 
prices of these bonds, it has “little progress” to report. 
For the rest, much of the Council’s work in 1949 was 
devoted to negotiations with Poland and the City of Saar- 
bruecken, negotiations which have not so far yielded any 
concrete results. The Council is in full accord with City 
opinion when it writes of the “entirely unwarrantable 
attitude of the Polish government towards its foreign bond- 
holders.” Settlement of the Saarbruecken’s indebtedness is 
said to be still “under consideration,” a fact which the 
repeated visits of the City’s mayor to London had already 
indicated ; the relatively narrow price movements of Saar- 
bruecken bonds may perhaps signify confidence that a satis- 
factory settlement will eventually be negotiated. Service of the 
Austrian Guaranteed Loan has continued to be a problem ; 
but for the pressure exerted by the Council on the Italian 
government to stand by its obligation, the Italian share in the 
guarantee would almost certainly have gone by default. 
Czechoslovakia, despite repeated representations, persists in 
repudiating its share. 


After this dreary tally, it is good to have the Council’s 
reminder that there are other live birds in the coop ; it recalls 
that even today foreign bonds produce an annual income in 
foreign exchange of {13 million on a capital sum of about 
£220 million. 

* > * 


Progress in Potash Pay-out 


In the past two weeks German Potash Bonds have been 
rising again—the seven per cent Bonds, which stood at 654 
at the beginning of the month, have now risen to 70. This 
rise reflects a thinning of the legal obstacles still to be 
surmounted before bondholders can be paid the £2,280,000 
in guilders and the £275,000 in dollars which the Dutch 
custodian of enemy property released last year. Originally 
it was believed that payment could not be made until a Court 
approval of the transfer agreement had been obtained and 
a Court ruling given on the form in which repayment should 
be made. The latter ruling is now no longer necessary ; 
under the powers given by a private members’ Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Lords at the beginning of December, 
the form of repayment can be decided by a meeting con- 
vened by a specially formed bondholders’ committee. This 
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seems to remove any lingering fear that the Courts might 
decide that the repayment, once authorised, should be made 
in the form of repayment of interest arrears, in which case 
it would be subject to tax, instead of in the form of repay- 
ment of capital, in which case it will be tax free. 


Meanwhile the slow—but necessarily prior—job of obtain- 
ing Court approval of the transfer has progressed one stage 
further. After some delays in preparing the case, the hearing 
was postponed, as the Americans would not grant an exit 
permit to the German lawyer who was to hold a watching 
brief for the former Potash syndicate. This obstacle has 
now been overcome by serving a summons on the German 
lawyer. If—as is likely—he does not present himself in this 
country within three weeks of the summons, the case can 
apparently be.heard without him. Even so, this is unlikely 
to take place before the Easter or Trinity terms. If all goes 
well, bondholders should therefore receive their money during 
the summer, but they would perhaps be wise not to count 
upon this. The trustees have met with unexpected legal 
snags in the past and there may be further pitfalls yet. 


* * * 


SMT Preference Premium 


The persistence shown by the preference shareholders 
of Scottish Motor Tractor in pursuing, against legal odds, 
their claim to repayment at a premium may, it seems, bring 
some reward. That, at least, seemed the clear implication oi 
the announcement by the company at the end of last week 
advising holders of the 6} per cent preference stock not to 
dispose of their holdings until a further announcement was 
made by the directors. The company’s capital reorganisation 
scheme providing, inter alia, for repayment of the preference 
capital at par, was approved by the ordinary shareholders last 
September. It was then pointed out that preference share- 
holders would have a final opportunity of opposing the terms 
of repayment when the scheme eventually came up for court 
sanction ; and in the interim they have been very busy. The 
promised official announcement has not yet appeared, but 
spokesmen for the company are reported to have said that 
proposals are being considered which might be acceptable to 
both classes of stockholders. Any revision of the original 
capital reorganisation scheme to provide a premium for the 
preference stock would, of course, require formal authorisa- 
tion by the ordinary shareholders. 


_ Pending an application for court sanction, the implementa- 

tion of the whole scheme has been held up and with it the 
distribution of £8,047,836 3 per cent Transport Stock 1968- 
1973 received in payment of SMT’s assets acquired by the 
Transport Commission. The chairman stated some time 
ago that if no settlement had been reached with the preference 
stockholders by April, some distribution would be made to 
the ardinary stockholders from interest received on the 
compensation stock. Now that there are strong hopes of 4 
settlement with the preference, a distribution of the compen- 
sation stock itself may soon be forthcoming. 


Industry 


The Motor Industry in 1949 


The British motor industry produced 412,290 cars and 
218,375 commercial vehicles during 1949—altogether 
100,000 more vehicles than in 1948. The increase was made 
possible by an expansion of steel supplies, assisted by the 
import of certain types of steel from the United States for 
rolling in Britain. A note in The Economist on February 4th 
outlined the sources from which it is hoped to obtain steel 
for an even higher volume of production during 1950. 

At the beginning of 1949, the industry was set an export 
target of a monthly rate of Pexcatin in cars 4 
£3,500,000 in commercial vehicles, to be reached by the 
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end of the year ; in the event this was reached considerably 
sooner. Total exports came to §7,922 cars and 93,087 
commercial vehicles, valued at £73 and £42 million respec- 
tively, so that the rate intended to be reached at the end 
of the year was in fact achieved as an average over the year 
as a whole. The accompanying table shows the leading 
importing countries. 


In spite of these exports the industry supplied far more 
vehicles to the home market than the Ministry of Supply had 
laid down as the maximum at the beginning of the year. The 
home market was to receive not more than 110,000 cars 
and 50,000 commercial vehicles. The figures show that in 
fact 1§4,000 cars and 125,000 commercial vehicles must 
have gone to the home market during 1949. 


The reasons were twofold. Production was greater than 
had been expected, and in the spring and summer manufac- 
turers had great difficulty in selling to some of their best 
markets. A blind eye had, therefore, to be turned on the 
selling of “frustrated exports” at home. The difficulty 


British Car Exports tn 1949 
(Provisional Figures) 





Number Value 
Destination of Cars £ 

Australias 2: oti ive eS 84,670 23,256,718 
Canbeaiéi: . dt Sit ee BARS 31,213 7,808,602 
Soathi Africas. oiis . iid caseesees: « 18,584 5,051,496 
te een ea od 11,628 3,277,767 
TE AMEE 5 as oe < occa 11,553 2,688,471 
PRN. os ei eee. Oe a 7,882 2,579,909 
RA iis i reer eiiegn tens ail, oid 6,716 1,853,541 
BD Fu So kis CEE) ko Be Oe she 7,183 1,853,223 
PUOUTOTURUR oe 5 ok Sa aie ave 6,376 1,830,328 
SC tS ee a eae 5,285 1,738,429 
RSE as sds Sih oo io eie Foes Gre 8% 8 66,832 20,860,485 

UNS i ds os wk wee Nace so’ 257,922 72,798,869 


seems now to have come to an end for the present. Indeed, 
the Austin Motor Company has recently announced that in 
order to meet its export commitments neither of its most 
popular models will be sold on the home market at all for 
some months. 


The treatment given to the commercial vehicle trade 
seems to have been more severe than to the car trade, 
Although commercial vehicles have to meet more sales 
resistance abroad, their manufacturers have been told that 
deliveries to the home market in 1950 must not exceed 
73,000 and if the balance of the output cannot be sold 
abroad, then the volume of production itself must be 
reduced. 


* * * 


Car Exporters 


The share taken by individual manufacturers in total 
exports to any one market can be gauged from the number of 
new cars of each make registered. This shows the number 
of sales made during the period ; because of the stocks carried, 
it does not necessarily correspond to the number of cars 
dispatched to the market in the same period, but it can be 
tegarded as more significant. Full returns from the leading 
car markets have not yet been completed, but the accompany- 
ing table shows fairly clearly the leading exportezs last year 
in the four countries covered. 


Import restrictions on American cars made the Australian 


market during 1949 an almost exclusive British preserve, 


but towards the end of the year the Australian-built Holden 
car, which is sponsored by General Motors, was brought into 
production, Nearly 7,000 of these were registered, and since 
the car is designed for Australian conditions it is expected to 
be a serious competitor. 

Canada is almost as purely an American preserve. The 
returns, since they cover only the first nine months of the 
Year, give no indication of the stimulus to British sales which 
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followed devaluation. But they do show that British sales 
might be doubled or trebled without giving the American 
companies really serious cause for alarm. In South Africa, 
British sales were handicapped during the summer by the lack 


New Car REGISTRATIONS IN 1949 


} 
' 





Mak : i Australia Canada* S. Africa Switzerland 
Make of Car (12 months) | (9 months) | (9 months) | (12 months) 
liaiiaiiiiasiliiainleairiiieaaias seas i — witigitlen-diaiaiiia 
Rittth 6880 tek aaa | 68,926 | 12,357 | 10,118 5,753 
Of which :— 
Ra. cca ts. bee ee | 16,924 5,476 3,538 854 
PR e a at toe | 11,638 1,376 523 320 
Rootes ... ee oire 5,990 1,899 $02 1,618 
DON 5 ook nk asi 11,127 2,233 2,394 1,522 
SIE 5 bss ceva ive os 9,919 339 689 475 
pe Nee ee 8,624 477 1,814 1,101 
i 
American and Canadian..... 8,271 93,079 20,387 6,333 
Of which :-— 
General Motors......... 2,776 28,455 8,926 2,434 
Rirweler 055 ods sos 2,252 23,219 6,348 815 
i a ec 2,703 20,532 2,105 608 
RING nc awa weees cndepe 1,064 85 1,035 6,230 
Rabat bi o6 ick cee eaw ian oe 881 31 370 2,726 
Tora, New RuecistRaTIONs . 86,117 | 105,604 | 31,925 24,980 
* The four western states, ‘containing about 30 per cent of the car populatic n, : 


do not send in returns. 


of assembly facilities within the Union. It should be noted 
that the Ford assembly plant (for both American and British 
Fords) did not come into operation until the middle of the 
year. 

General Motors is the leading American exporter. Among 
individual makes of American cars, Ford and Chevrolet, 
with a substantial lead, are followed by Dodge, Plymouth 
and Pontiac. Among British makers, Austin are clearly 
the largest exporters (the A4o is their best selling model). 
Renault appears as the leading French exporter, as Fiat is 
among the Italians. 

An appreciable number of Volkswagen is beginning to 
appear among the new registrations in European countries. 
Of the 3,589 German cars sold in Switzerland during the year, 
1,926 were Volkswagen and 1,349 Opel. Of the 629 
German cars sold in Sweden, 348 were Volkswagen and 
135 were Opel, out of a total of 13,785 new cars registered. 
About 4,459 of these cars were Swedish built, 3,064 were 
British, 1,832 were American and 2,664 were French. 


* * * 


A Swiss Locomotive Arrives 


The Western Region of British Railways has taken 
delivery of the gas turbine locomotive built by the Swiss 
firm of Brown Boveri. It was ordered in 1946 by the 
Great Western Railway at the same time as a similar order 
was placed with Metropolitan Vickers, Ltd., in this country. 
The power plant of this second locomotive is due to start 
bench tests in April or May, and the complete locomotive 
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should be ready for test runs by September. Work has been 
slower than in Switzerland; Metropolitan Vickers were 
originally to build only the power plant, and the rest of the 
locomotive was to be constructed at the GWR’s own work- 
shops. It was later decided that Metropolitan Vickers would 
build the entire locomotive, and the designs were at the same 
time modified to include developments made since they were 
first drawn up. 


The economic advantages of a gas turbine over a diesel 
locomotive will rest not on the thermal efficiency of the gas 
turbine but on economies which may result from a lighter 
locomotive and lower running costs. Trials carried out i 
Switzerland show that the Swiss gas turbine locomotive will 
pull an express passenger train of 350 tons (the equivalent 
of 12 coaches) at 90 m.p.h. on a level track. The locomotive 
itself, which develops 2,500 horse power, weighs 118 tons. 
A diesel unit, with roughly equivalent horse power, would 
usually require a pair of locomotives, together weighing 
230 tons. 

An important advance has been made in substituting heavy 
bunker oils for the diesel oil usually considered essential for 
gas turbines. The disadvantage of heavy oil is its ash deposit. 
The Swiss turbine avoids this by the shape and spacing of 
the blades. The difference in price between heavy and 
diesel oil is expected to outweigh the lower thermal efficiency 
of the gas turbine. Diesel engineers have also to add about 
12 per cent to the fuel bill for lubrication, a negligible factor 
in gas turbine running. On the cost of maintenance there 
is room for argument and experiment, but the balance of 
current opinion appears to favour the gas turbine. 


There are some fundamental differences of opinion between 
British and Swiss engineers on the principles of gas turbine 
locomotive design. The British development stems from 
work on aero-engines, while the Swiss starting point was 
large-scale turbines primarily for industrial use. This differ- 
ence in approach has a profound influence on design ; the 
British argue that the Swiss lose the peculiar advantages of 
the gas turbine, and the Swiss that the British designs are 
not practical. American designs are based on master patents 
from both Britain and Switzerland. Trials of the two gas 
turbine locomotives side by side should settle this difference 
of technical opinion. 


* * * 


Tees-side 


It has become a little difficult to remember Tees-side, 
the boom district of north-east England, as an old depressed 
area which had 68.9 per cent unemployment in 1932. 
Unemployment on Tees-side was 2.5 per cent last year, and 
at Darlington, Middlesbrough, Wilton and elsewhere vast 
new industrial installations are rising and will provide 
employment for 35,500 more workers. The area, through its 
industrial development association and its chamber of com- 
merce, has drawn attention to itself this week ; these two 
bodies have issued a brochure, “Tees-side Enterprise” 
(published by the Bemrose Publicity Company, Derby), 
setting out its industrial activities and attractions. The 
brochure shows that what was a decaying industrial com- 
munity is now productive and expanding on a fantastic scale. 


No doubt this is the combined result of enterprise and 
of the boom in the heavy industries. The area is, for example, 
the greatest centre of iron and steel production in Britain ; 
works in the north-east produced 3.2 million tons of steel 
ingots last year, and fully half of this came from the Dorman 
Long establishments at Middlesbrough. The great chemical 
plant at Billingham has been working hard. Shipbuilding has 
been booming. It should, however, be said that the Tees- 
side shipyards have even now not experienced any of the 
decline of employment which has begun to overtake other 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing centres in the north-east ; 
nor have they much cause as yet to worry about declining 
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orders, for their berths are still fully booked for probably 
two years ahead. The sums spent on modernising and 
improving the Tees-side yards may account for this. 

An area with such terrible experiences from the slump 
years still in its memory is naturally concerned to attract new 
industries and restore the diversity of economic life which 
the heavy industries had overweighted. Efforts have been 
made to attract light and miscellaneous manufactures, and 
the brochure states that some 43 factories are planned to 
produce an assortment of products: telephone equipment, 
toys, fluorescent lighting, penicillin, buttons, and the rest, 
The development area policy has been at work, and is doing, 
no doubt, what can be done in this line. A glance at the 
employment pattern of the area shows, however, that employ- 
ment is still strongly weighted by iron and steel (13.6 per 
cent), mining and quarrying (8.5 per cent), enginecring, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods (9.2 per cent) and chemicals 
(8.2 per cent). 


* * * 


Paradise for Heavy Industries 


Tees-side is getting a big share of the capital investment 
programmes today; indeed, the concentration of new 
industrial investment now going on there is claimed to be 
greater than any area of comparable size in Britain. It 
amounts to something like {100 million. But will this, on 
balance, modify the weighting of employment in favour of 
heavy industries which has been noted? It appears not. 
The industrial development association has given the follow- 
ing as the main heads of new investment (i.¢., presumably 
of schemes in progress or approved): 


} 
Iron, steel, shipbuilding, engineering ...... 23,900,000 
CRUE. oo cuindccnsactdbacnstioands ecnnne 32,126,000 
Other manufacturing industries....... eeee 11,165,000 
Service industries eee ere eee eereree eseeereeeeeve 31,650,000 
Total known investment......sessees 98,839,000 


It is not hard to see that this investment consists mainly of 
large units, and very largely of heavy plants. The first head 
reflects the iron and steel expansion programme, and the new 
open hearth steelworks of Dorman, Long and Company at 
Lackenby must be the largest single item in it ; there is also 
some shipyard improvement. In the second head, the Wilton 
project of Imperial Chemical Industries presumably accounts 
for about £22 million out of the £32 million. In “ other 
manufacturing industries” one plant, the Patons and 
Baldwins knitting-wool factory at Darlington, represents 
£6,000,000 out of less than {£12 million. 

Of the £31 million to be spent on expanding the service 
industries, about £16 million is the contribution of the British 
Electricity Authority and the Area Electricity Board. The 
remainder is principally river, dock, and water services, and 


Commercial History and Review 
of 1949 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the first part of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1949—the 87th of the series which 
began in 1863. 


Part I provides a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment and overseas trade. Part II, to be published 
on March 4th, will contain articles on all important British 
industries, and Part III, consisting of overseas economic 
reports, will appear on April Ist. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s, a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist Records and Statistics costs £5 a yeal. 
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COSMETICS AND CARS NEED US 


We make the zinc oxide that helps to make face 


powder pure, smooth, white and close-clinging. 


We make the Mazak zinc alloy that makes the many die-cast parts 
of a car—from carburettor to control knobs, from direction indicators 
to door handles, from shock absorbers to radiator grille. 

Those are two of the ways in which we help to make the world go 
round. In fact there’s hardly anything you use to which we kaven’t 


somehow, at some point, contributed! 
WE MAKE ZINC, ZINC ALLOY, ZINC PIGMENTS, METALLIC ARSENIC, 
I Br Pp - " | ) ft ZINC DUST, HIGH PURITY ZINC AND CADMIUM SULPHIDES, CADMIUM, 


S as J ti i | i A SULPHURIC ACID, VANADIUM CATALYST, FUNGICIDES AND FLUORIDES 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 37 DOVER STREET LONDON Wr: 











SAME AGGURAGY—LESS TIME 


Instrument cams moulded 
to eliminate machining 





A better job because of BAKELITE 


A large number of instrument cams was required 
quickly. They needed to be accurate and tough, but 
production time had to be cut. Moulding in Bakelite 
materials proved much quicker and no less accurate. 
Just one case of many where engineering problems have 
been solved by moulding. Perhaps you have a 
particularly tricky machining job—some component 
that costs too many man-hours. Bakelite moulding 
materials offer dimensional accuracy, good finish, 
durability and speed of production. Why not write to 
us to see whether we can help? Or ring sLoane 9911. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 





BAKELITE LIMITED, 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 PHONE: SLOANE 9911 
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includes the new oil berth and the lay-by berth which are 
approaching completion at Middlesbrough. But the Tees 
Conservancy Commissioners have not yet been able to get 
Government permission to proceed with their main scheme 
for extending the Tees docks and deepening the Tees channel. 


Tees-side industry grew up not because of any proximity 
to a market but because of certain conspicuous natural 
advantages—notably its proximity to coal, ironstone, lime- 
stone, salt and anhydrite deposits and to the sea, and its good 
navigable river with level banks. To these advantages others 
—and notably an adaptable labour force singularly untroubled 
by industrial disputes—have been added by human intelli- 
gence. But the basic advantages are of a kind to encourage 
the heavy industries above all, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Tees-side is on the way to changing its 
industrial character. 


* 7 * 
Textile Dyeing Redundancy Scheme 


Surplus capacity has existed in the dyeing and finishing 
section of the cotton industry since before the war; the 
Cotton Working Party recognised this, and supported the 
necessity of a scheme to reduce it. Such a scheme has now 
appeared, following not long after the similar action by the 
printing and bleaching sections, and taking broadly similar 
lines. A new company, Dyeing Industry Reorganisation 
Limited, has been formed on the initiative of the Confedera- 
tion of Textile Dyers and Finishers ; it is limited by guarantee 


_ and has no share capital. Its purpose is “ to eliminate in an 


efficient and orderly manner business premises, plant and 
machinery ” which are considered surplus to the industry’s 
needs ; and, where this task requires it to buy up properties 
which come on the market, it may do so. 


The Quarterly Statistical Review of the Cotton Board 
showed the level of activity in the piece dyeing industry (i.e. 
output as per cent of existing normal capacity on a single- 
shift basis) to be 74.9 per cent in the third quarter of 1949. 
Even so, the plant working has been more than able to deal 
with the output of the British weaving mills ; it has also been 
carrying on a considerable business in the dyeing of imported 
grey cloth, mostly for re-export, and this trade is likely to 
continue to the extent that restrictions on the import of 
grey cloth permit. 


* * * 


French Precision Instruments 


The exhibition of French precision and _ scientific 
instruments at the Science Museum at South Kensington 
contains much of industrial interest. Most of the exhibits 
have been developed by the various French Government 
research organisations. Their common feature is the thought 
that has been given to simplification, both in the use of 
the instrument and in the operation which it is designed 
to assist. One exhibit is a very small and simple tool used 
for gauging the smoothness of a surface coating. Another is 
a piece of equipment designed to simplify the handling of 
biological specimens under a microscope ; its working parts 
are themselves visible only under a microscope, and a 
special tool has been developed for their machining. Among 
the instruments for industrial control are a gas analyser 
designed to give continuous measurement of the propor- 
tion of a specific gas present in a mixture, and another which 
will measure continuously each of the gases present. Another 
equipment gives a continuous reading of the amount of solids 
present in a liquid. Devices of this kind render unnecessary 
the intermittent sampling which has to be practised in so 
many industrial processes. An apparatus which might com- 
mend itself to the Ministry of Health is a particularly rapid 
and fool-proof method of testing eyes and at the same time 
determining the type of optical lens which may be needed. 


A mechanically perfect form of coupling which is shown 
has already been adopted for the front-wheel drive of the 
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Citréen car, and is intended to replace older forms of joint 
coupling which by their nature are incapable of being 
mechanically perfect. There is one domestic appliance 
(though it can have industrial uses)—a gas producer—ip 
which a slight electric current (afterwards used for water 
heating) is passed through such waste material as coal dust, 
spent sugar cane or virtually any kind of organic matter. The 
bulk of this material is converted into gas which is said to 
have a thermal value not lower than that of town gas. 


The measuring instruments for scientific purposes include 
one which measures the change in the weight of a solid 
under variations of temperature. There are a number of 
instruments for the nuciear physicist. A technique of high- 
speed photography is demonstrated ; pictures taken at speeds 
of a billionth of a second (the fastest known in practice) 
show the deflection of sound waves caused by the passage 
of an object travelling at supersonic speeds. No doubt 
these 200 exhibits are the cream of French postwar develop- 
ments in this field. They show, in many devices for indus- 
trial use, a high order of accuracy together with conspicuous 
sturdiness of construction and simplicity in use. 


Trade and Commodities 


German Trade Talks Open 


After two false starts negotiations were opened in Frank- 
furt last Wednesday for a new Anglo-German trade pact. The 
talks will be conducted in a very different climate from that 
prevailing in German trade and government quarters only 
a short time ago. For some months western Germany has 
been on a foreign spending spree and neither German or 
Allied authorities much like the look of the bill. Import 
licensing has been discontinued for a wide range of goods 
since allied control of exports and imports ended, while many 
other goods—even goods which are strictly controlled in 
Britain—are licensed in Germany without difficulty. Imports 
into the Bizone have risen from an average value of DM. 
412 million in the first quarter of 1949 to DM. 796 million 
in October and to DM. 694 million in November. The 
value of exports for the same three periods was only DM. 280 
million, DM. 343 million and DM. 370 million respectively. 
The sharp fall in the foreign exchange holdings of 
the Bank Deutscher Laender reflects this further widen- 
ing in Germany’s adverse trade balance. In December 
alone the central bank’s foreign exchange assets fell by 
DM. 150 million to DM. 834 million, while Deutsche 
Mark balances of foreign central banks rose by fully DM. 100 
million to D.M. 180 million. A large share of these claims 
on Germany is said to have accumulated in the accounts of 
the Netherlands Bank. Holland has been particularly 


forward in recapturing its former place in the German 
market. 


The Germans have evidently found it hardly less 
difficult to meet their rising sterling bill. Only last Sep- 
tember the United Kingdom had to make a gold payment 
of $7,000,000 to Germany to discharge its sterling holdings 
in excess of the “ gold point ” of £7,500,000 ; now, however, 
the holdings are appreciably below this point. The British 
negotiators should therefore have more elbow room in the 
talks than they seemed likely to have a short while back ; 
it may even be that the Germans are now more concerned 
than the British to widen the “swing” of payments to be 
permitted before settlements in gold become due. Both sides 
profess that they are anxious to free at least 60 per cent of 
trade from all quota restrictions, but in view of past dollar 
losses Britain is evidently still feeling rather cautious. It 
should be remembered, however, that y has ceased to 


received the occupation subsidy of £17,500,000 a year, and 
it is not easy to see how it will be able to finance the large 
slice of its sterling imports which it previously received free. 
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Antiseptics 


Britain has led the way in the development of 
antiseptics ever since Lord Lister used carbolic 
acid in 1865. Lister soon saw that carbolic acid 
has a destructive effect on living tissue, and he, 
himself, began the research for antiseptics which 
would kill bacteria without injuring the patient. 
Recent years have seen great strides towards this 
goal, with chemical laboratories producing a range 
of vastly improved antiseptics. Of these new 
materials, iodine has been used in hospitals and 
homes all over the world, and from it the 
newer, less irritant iodoform has been evolved. 
Research has also focused attention on the 
antiseptic properties of chlorine and the quatern- 
ary ammonium compounds, such as ‘‘ CTAB”’ 
(cetyltrimethylammonium bromide), while an im- 
portant group of antiseptics—including acriflavine, 
proflavine and gentian violet—has sprung from 
the dyestuffs industry. The general availability of 
so many reliable antiseptics today owes much to 
the efforts in research and production of the 
scientists and chemical workers of Imperial 


Chemical Industries. 
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£518,000,000 
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£719,000,000 
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Another record 
to make you think 


This remarkable increase year after year 
shows how much the export drive owes to an 
efficient steel industry. 

Already the quantity of vehicles, machinery 
and other steel goods exported is more than 


double pre-war, earning nearly half the nation’s 


income from overseas trade. 


-The great efforts of our exporting industries 


are backed by the record output and low price 
of British steel. 
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It is possible, therefore, that Britain may be underrating the 
favourable prospects for its future balance of payments with 
Germany. 


@ * x 


Radioactive Materials 


The Ministry of Supply, reviewing the results of the 
first year’s operation of the larger of the two atomic piles 
working at the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell, said that production of radioactive materials was 
started at the end of last February. The pile has been in 
operation since July, 1948, but the intervening months were 
taken up with tests. 


While much of the work with the pile is part of the general 
research programme, a growing number of radioactive 
materials are being produced specifically for use outside 
the establishment. In November, when 338 samples of 
these materials were produced in the pile, only 65 were 
used at Harwell. The bulk, 173 samples, went to the 
hospitals ; 57 were exported ; 30 went to the universities 
for further research and 13 were sent to industrial users. 
Since November the number of samples which the pile can 
produce has risen considerably, and it is believed that a much 
higher proportion is going to industry than the November 
figure would suggest. There are hopes of building up a 
considerable export business in radioactive materials. While 
the materials can be produced in the cyclotrons possessed 
by many universities, the quantities obtainable in this way 
are very small, and the Harwell piles are the only important 
source of supply in Europe. 


At present the radioactive materials are being used only 
as research media—in medical research, to follow the course 
of chemical changes in the body, and in industrial work to 
observe the reactions which are the basis of many processes. 
When regular supplies of isotopes can be guaranteed to 
users, it will be possible to use them as a control mechanism 
in those processes themselves. One new company has already 
been registered as an industrial consultant in this field and 
another company is proposing to undertake the same work. 


* * * 


Trade Difficulties with Communist China 


It would be premature to conclude at this stage that the 
effort by the British merchanting community in China to 
continue trading under the regime of the People’s Govern- 
ment has definitely failed. But it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the hopes of the more optimistic British merchants 
there have been disappointed. Many of the smaller traders 
have been forced out of business and it seems that even the 
doyens in Anglo-Chinese trade are living on their capital and 
on the profits yielded by that part of their business which is 
not directly dependent upon trade with China. It is true 
that the major obstacle to trade—the Nationalist blockade of 
Shanghai—is not of Communist making; but the fact 
remains that there is hardly a discriminatory weapon (short 
of expropriation) that has not been employed by the People’s 
Government. In Shanghai, for example, firms are not 
allowed to dismiss labour without paying one year’s wages in 
advance, although the blockade has made it almost impossible 
to sustain wage bills which are soaring with the cost of living 
(rice now costs §0 per cent more than at the end of 
December). To keep going and to meet local taxes the 
foreign companies are forced to remit sterling and US 
dollars to Shanghai at highly adverse rates—now pegged at 
§6,000 and 23,000 People’s dollars to the £ and US dollar 
respectively. If they do not meet these taxes or if they are 
forced into liquidation for other reasons, the companies know 
that they will be promptly taken over. These chaotic 
corvditions are reflected in the fantastic level of interest rates 
in the city. Credit facilities cost 39 per cent per month. 
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Call money is 27 per cent per month and the rate on seven. 
day deposits is 28 per cent per month. 


Conditions in Shanghai, fortunately, are not fully represen- 
tative ; in other parts of China it has proved possible to 
maintain trade in a rather more encouraging way. Cargoes 
are to some extent being diverted to Tientsin and Tsingtao, 
which now handle some 70 per cent of all the cargo leaving 
Hongkong for China, and to Swatow in the south. In ql! 
these centres the Communists have established local 
monopolies to handle exports and imports—notably the 
export of eggs, wood oil, bristles and soya beans in which 
trade has been reviving. Payment is usually made either by 
a barter arrangement or in gold or dollars or by payment into 
so-called Hongkong two-way accounts. Since the blockade 
was imposed on June 26th last, 500,000 tons of cargo has left 
Hongkong for ports controlled by the People’s Republic, one 
half conveyed in British ships and one quarter in Russian 
bottoms. This may be more than at one time seemed 
possible, but it is still a mere trickle by normal standards, 


* * x 


Buffer Stocks for Wool ? 


The dominion wool conference in London has com- 
pleted its third week of deliberations, but its work has not 
yet been concluded. The purpose of the conference was to 
review the operations of the Joint Organisation now that its 
stock of wool accumulated during the war years is 
almost liquidated. The J.O. scheme, however, was 
more than a stock disposal; the current clips were sold 
as well, and a minimum or reserve price was set for each 
different type of wool offered. Dominion wool growers have 
thus been guaranteed a minimum return for their produce. 
At the present time actual prices are nearly double their 
reserve levels, but should the wool market develop a serious 
weakness, the growers would find at least some protection. 
The financing of this present scheme is borne jointly by 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Not unnaturally, the dominions wish to preserve this 
feature of guaranteeing minimum prices to their farmers in 
an organisation to follow the J.O. The favourite method 
seems to be some form of buffer stock. When market prices 
fell below the reserve prices, stocks would be accumulated and 
when prices were a certain distance above them, the stocks 
would be marketed. This rather simple method of regulating 
supply has much, at least in theory, to commend it. No 
one denies the need to introduce some element of elasticity 
into the supply of a commodity which tends through the 
character of its production to be inelastic. Wool growers 
cannot control their output to meet changes in demand 
except after a time-lag of some years. On the other hand, 
if farmers are to be protected from too low a price, have 
not consumers an equal right to be protected from a price 
which is too high ? A marketing scheme which pretends to 
be equitable should protect buyers as well as sellers. 

The dominions’ proposal gives rise to many objections. 
In the first place to institute a marketing scheme which is not 
international is against the spirit, if not the letter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation charter. On this ground 
alone, the United States could object, particularly 
as it has since the war become a large importer of raw wool. 
A marketing scheme ought to include wool producers and 
consumers outside the Commonwealth. Secondly, could 2 
buffer stock in fact serve to regulate the wool market ? The 
stock accumulated in the war amounted to 10} million 
bales—the largest ever known, It was expected to tak: 
thirteen years to dispose of in an orderly fashion. But 1 
the event the stock has been liquidated within five yea! 
and even this rapid marketing did not prevent prices from 
reaching high—sometimes, indeed, absurd—levels. If th! 
quantity could not stabilise the market will a smaller stock de 
so now ? And how can even a smaller stock be accumulated. 
if the demand for wool persists at its current rate ? 
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In Australia 
} and New Zealand 


With total assets of over £300,000,000 
| and with over 800 branches and 
agencies throughout Australia, New 
} Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New , Guinea, 


this Bank is better equipped to facili- 


other institution there. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


| 

| 

tate trade with these countries than any 
} 

| 

ESTABLISHED 1817 
(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 








The 


STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


for Mutual Assurance 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £63,000,000 


A sixteen year endowment assurance policy shows an ex- 

cellent return on the premiums invested and also provides 

life cover from the date of payment of the first prerium. 

e.g. LIFE AGED 44 NEXT BIRTHDAY 

Endowment Assurance for £5,000 maturing in 16 years 
Annual Premium 


j .. £342 18 
Less Income Tax Rebate (subject to. current 

legislation) es 61 11 6 

£280 10 2 

Se eae 

Sum assured payable at end of 16 years .. . £5,000 00 

Bonuses (assuming continuance of current rates: 

see note below) * 1,325 00 

£6,325 00 

Cost (net) 16 premiums oe ee ee 4, 488 28 

Profit .. aa iis os se ee £1,836 17 4 


Bonuses — The present rate of bonus is 30/-% compound; this is used for illus- 
trative purposes, but the rate is in no sense guaranteed, since bonuses depend on 
profits actualiy earned 


An enquiry will bring full particulars : 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
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Established 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £7,500,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,330,000 
DEPOSITS (31-12-49) ... £71,775,000 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, INCOME TAX AND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 


HEAD OFFICE: 
13-17 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
AND 14 BRANCHES IN THE METROPOLIS 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, SWANSEA etc. 
IRELAND 


4 & 3 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
Branches at BELFAST, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and throughout the country. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 















Playtime at one of N.I.B."s seven 


Blind switchboard operators are trained 
Sunshine Homes and Nursery Schools. 


and placed by N.I.B. 





For eEvERY NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
others, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
SUPPORT 


mat INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Scat ieeuen” seen 1948) 


204 it Portiand Street, London, W.1 





Many Chartered Masseurs have graduated 
from N.1.B.’s School of Physiotherapy. 
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Consultation Rather than Action 


If the three southern dominions wish to protect their 
domestic wool growers, they might each separately institute 
a support price scheme similat to that operated by the United 
States. Their own taxpayers would then be responsible for 
financing it and they could decide for themselves whether 
such a burden was justifiable. Britain’s interest in wool is 
mainly that of a consumer, and to ask British taxpayers to 
pay to maintain prices for dominian wool growers would be 
as unfair as to ask dominion wool growers to help to pay for 
British social services. Admittedly wool is also a dollar 
earner, and in certain years an important one. But more 
recently the United States has been buying its raw wool from 
Argentina and Uruguay because their prices were lower than 
those ruling in dominion markets, A commonwealth 
marketing scheme designed to support the price of wool is, 
therefore, more likely to reduce the sterling area’s dollar 
earnings than to increase or even maintain them. 


Finally, would such a scheme help wool growers in the long 
run? Perhaps, if it could induce a greater elasticity into the 
supply ; and that should theoretically be possible. But 
the prewar experience of rubber, tin and even sugar has 
shown that in practice a market cannot be externally regulated 
within the fine limits required by a price mechanism 
operated by free consumer choice. If the minimum price is 
too high, substitutes will be sought and developed. More- 
over, substitution is not confined to discovering a material 
with attributes similar to those of the original product ; it 
can a!so include economy in use, especially where blending is 
practicable. 

Most of the wool consuming countries of the world are 
pursuing policies of full employment ; if they are successful 
the main changes in demand are likely to be of a secular kind. 
People might, for example, prefer cloths made of synthetic 
fibres instead of pure wool. To bolster up the wool growing 
industry in such circumstances would be a waste of resources. 
This is not to suggest that the present conference may 
not serve a useful purpose. Mutual consultation is needed 
to clarify ideas and to prevent misunderstanding between 
producers and consumers. If its result is no more than this, 
it is preferable to a hurriedly devised scheme which might 
antagonise such wool consumers as the United States and the 
countries of western Europe, and which might not, after 
all, further the long-term interests of the wool industry as a 
whole, 


* * * 


Contracts for Tea 


This year’s tea contracts with India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
will present a special difficulty for the Ministry of Food. A 
mission headed by Mr F. Sheed Anderson, an Under-Secretary 
of the Ministry, left London this week for India and Ceylon 
to discuss the possibility of reopening Mincing Lane next 
year. If the London market is allowed to function once more, 
the Ministry will require first to build up adequate stocks 
and also keep the ration at a level which approximates to 
normal requirements. During the past twelve months stocks 
have been increased by more than §§ million lb. But from 
the beginning of December the tea ration was raised from 
2 to 24 ounces a week. To maintain this rate of consumption 
the Ministry must ensure an import this year of approxi- 
mately 480 million Ib. 


Here is the difficulty. The governments of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon fix a maximum quantity which the 
Ministry of Food may buy from each country ; these quanti- 
ties are still being discussed for the new contracts. The 
a then announces the price at which it will buy the 
tea, the growers offer the quantity they wish to sell up 
to the agreed maximum. Last year was one of the few 
occasiens when the full quota was offered—but only because 
the price seemed reasonable to the growers. In 1948, most 
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of the growers preferred to sell in the Calcutta and Colombo 
markets, and the average price they obtained was below the 
Ministry’s price. Hence their eagerness to take up the 
contract in 1949. Last year, however, and particularly since 
devaluation, the market price tended to be above the 
Ministry’s buying price, and most growers no doubt expect 
the present level to continue. To get tne quantity it wants 
the Ministry may, therefore, have to offer the growers q 
higher price than last year, and this in turn will mean either 
a larger subsidy or a higher price to the consumer. If those 
measures prove unacceptable in Whitehall, the reopening of 
Mincing Lane next year will become doubtful, 


* x * 


Jump in Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices last month showed their sharpest rise 
since devaluation—rising by 15 per cent. The combined 
index is now fully 6 per cent above its level of last August 
and nearly 11 per cent above that of twelve months ago. 
During the month the biggest increase again occurred in 
the raw material group. This rose by 4 per cent, making 
a total increase of 14 per cent since devaluation. Inter- 
mediate products rose by 2 per cent; they are now 8 per 
cent above their pre-devaluation level. Prices of manu- 
factured goods rose only slightly. The rise in raw materials 
costs last month was mainly attributable to the strength of 
wool prices, which have since receded a little. Hides and 
skins, timber, sisal, silk, cotton and rubber all rose appre- 
ciably. The movement of the combined index since 
devaluation is shown in the accompanying chart ; it should 
be noted that part of the rise has undoubtedly been due to 
renewed inflationary pressure in the United States. Need- 
less to say, the full effects of this movement cannot yet have 
been felt even in industry ; sooner or later the rise will be 
reflected in retail prices, though not necessarily to the same 
extent. 
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Among the food items, the price of tomatoes rose sharply 
and onions were also dearer, whereas prices of apples and 
potatoes fell. In industrial materials and manufactures the 
main increases occurred in the fibre group. Raw cotton 
rose by § per cent, yarn by up to 2 per cent and cloth by 
I per cent. Raw wool was 8 per cent dearer, tops between 
12 and 14 per cent, yarn 11 per cent and cloth 1 per ceil. 
Japanese and Italian raw silk and sisal rose by 12 per cen! 
The importation of hides and skins reverted to privat 
hands on January 1st, and prices rose by about 6 pe 
cent during the month ; domestic hides and skins rose by 
between 11 to 17 per cent. Price control on hardwoods wa 
removed on January 16th when private importation Ww 
also resumed ; prices of the three varieties included in the 
Board of Trade index rose on the average by about 10 Pr! 
cent. Rubber rose by 44 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held at Caxton Hail, 
Westminster, $.W., on March 10th 

The following is an extract from Sir 
Walrond Sinclair’s circulated statement :— 

During the year the volume of turnover 
declined somewhat sharply, due mainly to 
the transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market. A bright spot was the steady and 
encouraging progress made in the export 
markets, despite the various restrictions 
imposed by importing countries. But this 
was wholly insufficient to offset the lower 
turnover, which was further aggravated by 
the higher cost of materials and of labour, 
both direct and indirect, with a marked ten- 
dency towards keener competition both at 
home and abroad. The effect of all this 
on a falling turnover, with little or no 
increase in selling prices, was that the profit 
ratio declined. 

The profit for the year after expenses but 
before taxation fell to £874,925, as against 
£1,471,791 for the previous year. Having 
regard, however, to all the circumstances, 
your directors consider the results of the 
year’s trading satisfactory. The heaviest 
charge on our profit is, of course, the income 
and profit taxes, £425,903, which absorb 
nearly half of the profit. 

There is a net surplus in respect of the 
year’s working of £334,820, which with the 
amount brought in £124,052, gives a dis- 
posable total of £458,872. This enables the 
board to maintain the ordinary distribution 
at 20 per cent. for the third year in succes- 
sion, to transfer £100,000 to general reserve, 
£75,000 to plant replacement and stock 
reserve and £30,000 to employees’ benefit 
reserve, after which the carry-forward is 
increased by £18,445 to £142,497. 

There is one point I would like to mention 
before passing from the subject of the year’s 
profits. The amount shows a considerable 
decrease on the previous year, which was 
recognised to be quite exceptional, but 
figures I have had taken out show that it is 
up to average over a long period of 10, 15 
or 20 years. It is of more than passing 
interest, however, in view of the popular mis- 
conception about big company profits, that 
the figures show that over the same periods, 
while there has been an increased turnover 
of a substantial amount, our ratio of profit 
to turnover is markedly lower. 

Although, as I feared, we have not been 
able to add much to our reserves as a result 
of the past year, I think you will agree that 

the consolidated balance-sheet shows a very 
strong position. Our current assets exceed 
current liabilities and provisions by the sub- 
stantial total of £2,663,218. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS 


As regards the outlook, we are back to the 
keen competitive conditions of prewar markets, 
rendered much more difficult, however, by 
the continued presence of many of the war- 
ume restrictions and controls. As I have 
said, we made considerable progress in the 
export markets last year, though here agam 
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| PT2B sex Editor wanted for old-established weekly review. 
Experience of magazine production and intimate knowledge of 


business is becoming increasingly competi- 
tive and the staff work involved in keeping 
account of the individual requirements of 
each market, and the particular Government 
restrictions and controls concerned, is very 
exacting. 

The devaluation of sterling, however, has 
presented new and interesting prospects in a 
number of directions of which we shall 
endeavour to take fullest advantage. On the 
other hand, much of our essential raw 
material comes from dollar sources, and so 
far our efforts to keep down costs are con- 
stantly nullified by steady increases in the 
price of raw materials. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on 
February 10th at the Head Office, 71 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C., The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., the 
chairman, presiding. 

With the concurrence of the members 
present, the report and accounts and the 
statement by the chairman, all of which had 
been previously circulated, were takén as 
read. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the usual business was transacted, and 
tribute was paid to the past services of the 
retiring directors, Sir Alexander R. Murray, 
K.C.LE., C.B.E., and Mr R. C. Chapple Gill. 
The chairman referred with deep regret to 
the loss to the board of Mr L. D. Williams, 
who died on February 4th. 

A special resolution was passed, adopting 
new articles of association of the company. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and fifteenth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank Limited was held on February 
9, 1950, at 13 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

Mr Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The secretary read the formal notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The directors’ report for the year which 
had been previously circulated was--with the 
approval of the proprietors present—taken as 
read, and the chairman commented on the 
principal movements in the figures in the 
balance sheet. Reference was made to the 
transfers from profit and loss account of 
£30,000 to the reserve fund, £100,000 to 
staff pensions fund and £5,624 to staff provi- 
dent funds, and to the provision for a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year, leaving the sum of £53,891 to be 
carried forward. 

The chairman moved: “That the profit 
and loss account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, the balance sheet as at that 
date and the directors’ report be adopted by 
the meeting and entered on the minutes.” 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount FitzAlan of 


40s 


Derwent seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, William A. Acton, 
Esq., Hubert Briscoe, Esq. Edward H. 
Walpole, Esg., and Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., were re-elected, and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company and Messrs 
Stokes Bros. and Pim, was fixed. 


OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Oroville 
Dredging Company Limited, was held in 
London on February 10th, Mr Robert Annan 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Joseph 
Ball, K.B.E. :— 

The results for the year to September, 
1949, will, I think, be regarded as satisfactory. 
The asset position is well maintained ; the 
dividend is continued at ls., and the carry- 
forward on profit and loss account has been 
increased by £10,484. In addition, the carry- 
forward of the subsidiary has been increased 
by £5,946. 

A considerable drop in the dividends 
received on our large holdings in Pato Con- 
solidated was to a large extent made good by 
the receipt of two dividends from Bulolo and 
two from Asnazu. The consolidaied profit 
and loss account shows {£50,820 available 
net profit of the company and its subsidiary. 
Investments of Oroville and the subsidiary 
remained unchanged during the year apart 
from the sale of 1,550 Bulolo shares on which 
a profit of £3,796 was realised. 

With regard to the companies in which we 
are interested Pato Consolidated’s workable 
reserves at December 31, 1948, stood at the 
satisfactory total of approximately 310 million 
cubic yards of an average value of 22.3 cents 
per yard with gold at $35 an ounce. Two 
dividends totalling 20 certs were received 
during Oroville’s year, and a further dividend 
of 10 cents has been received since. Opera- 
tions are progressing satisfactorily. 

The operations of Asnazu are also continu- 
ing satisfactorily. ‘wo dividends totalling 
10 cents were received during the year and 
a further 5 cents has been paid recently. 


OPERATIONS OF BULOLO 


The yardage handled by Bulolo during 
their year to May 31, 1949, was roughly 20 
per cent. less than antcipated, due to difficult 
digging conditions. The gross recoverable 
value of the gravel reserves as at May 31, 
1949, was estimated at $23.3 million with gold 
at $35 per ounce, but it is not possible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
profits to be expected from these reserves. 
On July 28, 1949, one of the Bulolo dredges 
was permanently closed down, having ex- 
hausted the gravel for which it was designed, 
and for the same reason two more will be 
closed down im about three years, and a 
further three in about five to six years fron 
May 31, 1949. 

The recent devaluation of sterling wll 
bring a substantial benefit te Oroville and its 
subsidiary company in the increased value of 
Canadian dividends when converted into 
sterling at the new rate of exchcnge. 

The report was adopted. 


\ ERCHANT BANKERS require services of qualified accountant 
- 


to work in their New York Office. Knowledge of sblpging 
accounts an advantage, and age preferably not more than 35,—Full 
articulars of past ex 


rience and salary required to Box 966, Dor- 


the publishing trade are essential qualifications. State salary fand Advertising, ih , Regent Street, London, S,W.1. 


required.—Box 337. 








ADMINISTRATIVE assistant required for senior Sales Executive 
in well-known London pharmaceutical house. Must have 
University degree and experience in marketing and sales administra- 
tion.—Apply, giving full details of age, education, experience and 
salary required, to Personnel Manager.—Box 339, __ a 
‘TRAVELLING Representative, British, experienced in overseas 

sales and appointing of foreign agents, seeks similar position 
or Export Manager. Languages, widely travelled, also fully versed 
in accountancy and shipping procedure.—Box 335. 


NHIEF ACCOUN T, B.Com. (Lond,), aged 36, experienced in 
costing and office organisation in steel industry, with sound 
knowledge of mechanical engineering, and some metallurgy, seeks 
work with more scope for initiative. Would start at £1, p.a. if 
work is interesting. Preferably Cardiff or West Wales.—Box 346. 
ESEARCH ENGINEER (37), Hons. Graduate, familiar heat 
R transfer, combustion, gas flow and kindred problems, seeks 
change to London area,—Box 345. cs foe lets Be aig 
Wy ANTED—Bconcale History of Mod. Britain, Clapham.—Hick- 
man, Cleveleys Hydro, Blackpool, 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Imperial Tobacco. — Consolidated net 
profit amounted to £9,085,433 (£7,931,276) 
and net profit of the parent company was 
£731,647 higher at £8,852,215 in the year to 
October 31, 1949. The dividend for the year 
is held at 32 per cent, including the recom- 
mended final dividend of 18} per cent. A 
provision of £1,500,000 has been made 
towards additional finance required due to 
devaluation; £217,019 is transferred to 
general reserve. 


Decca Record.—Group trading profit, 
excluding Decca Navigator, its two subsi- 
diaries and five subsidiaries in the U.S.A. 
and Canada of Decca Gramophone, rose 
from £284,627 to £309,808 in the year ended 
March 31, 1949. Balance carried to group 
appropriation account was £169,574 
(£179,477) before taxation of £74,880 
(£92,916). Capitalised net losses and excesses 
of expenditure and depreciation over income 
of companies not consolidated amounted to 
£315,627 (£247,224). The dividend of the 
parent company is maintained at 112} per 
cent. Net current assets were £672,395 
(£494,499) at March 31, 1949 ; stocks totalled 
£985,541 (£881,764). 


liford.—After charging new issue expenses 
of £28,871 (nil), taxation £542,598 (£549,346) 
and setting aside £150,000 (£200,000) for 
replacement of fixed assets net profit 
amounted to £312,388 (£304,710) in the year 
to October 31, 1949. The dividend of 25 
per cent for the year on the increased capital 
absorbs £155,833 compared with £116,875 
in 1948-9. General reserve is allotted 
£150,000 (£100,000) ; no transfer is made to 
contingencies reserve compared with £25,000 
in the previous year. é 


1. and J. Hyman.—Group trading profit 
fell from £285,361 to £200,149 and net profit 
from £107,417 to £74,584 in the year to 
November 30, 1949, after taxation of 
£79,634 (£119,424). A dividend of 75 per 
cent is recommended for the year (same). It 
is proposed that £40,000 of general reserves 
be capitalised by way of a distribution of two 


new ordinary shares for every three ordinary 
stock units held. 


Lotus.—Net profit after charging taxation 
of £226,336 (£307,601) amounted to £302,579 
(£342,952) in the year to December 31, 1949. 
A dividend of 20 per cent for the year has 
been recommended absorbing £74,840 
(same) ; £210,385 (£250,900) has been trans- 
ferred to reserves. 


Braid Group.—Consolidated losses in the 
year to September 30, 1949, amounted to 
£44,315 compared with a profit of £30,807 in 
1947-8. Group net.loss after taxation and 
losses realised or ariticipated on the sale of 
assets was £171,477 against a net profit of 
£2,851. 

Fielding and Johnson. — Net profit 
amounted to £203,879 (£164,884) in 1949. 
A final dividend of 25 per cent is recom- 
mended on the ordinary stock, making 30 
per cent for the year (same). 


J. and E. Hall.—Trading profit increased 
from. £293,462 to £452,028 and net profit 
from £90,051 to £113,831 in the year to 
September 30, 1949. A total distribution 
of 10 per cent is recommended for the year. 

Inveresk Paper.—Consolidated net profit 
attributable to the parent company declined 
from £549,932 to £345,894 in the year to 
September 30, 1949. The total distribution 
for the year is held at 15 per cent. 

Car Mart.—Profit before taxation for the 
year to November 30, 1949, was £336,380 
(£302,190), A final dividend of 224 per cent 
is recommended, making 30 per cent for the 
year (same). 

Achilles Serre.—Trading profit increased 
from £132,559 to £150,924 in 1949; net 
profit was £47,944 (£40,847). A dividend of 
15 per cent is recommended for the year 
(same). 

Gillett Brothers Discount. — Profit 
increased from £115,298 to £167,389 in the 
year to January 31, 1950. A final dividend 
of 7 per cent is recommended, making a total 
of 12 per cent for the year. Bills discounted 
increased from £38,271,057 to £57,224,836 
and investments from 15,769,330 to 
£18,371,954, 


Smith’s Dock Company.—Trading profit 
declined from £916,216 to £774,168 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. Net profit fell 
from £369,210 to £317,451. A dividend of 
10 per cent is recommended on the ordinary 
stock (same). : 

Borax Consolidated. — Trading prof; 
amounted to £809,686 (£1,037,785) in the 
year to September 30, 1949. Net profir 
declined from £408,667 to £267,597. A 
proposed final dividend of 6 per cent plus 
24 per cent bonus makes, with the interim 
of 4 per cent, a total of 124 per cent for the 
year. 


Capital Issues 


Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation.— 
Underwriters have had to take up 85 per cent 
of the £3,000,000 Five per cent debenture 
stock offered at £98 per cent on Tuesday. A 
simultaneous offer made in India of 
£2,000,000 in rupees has been fully sub- 
scribed. Opening price of London issue was 
1} discount, later 2} discount. 

Government of Northern Ireland. — 
Holders of £1,859,689 Ulster loans 5 per 
cent stock, 1950-60 are offered by way of 
conversion 34 per cent Northern Ireland 
loans stock, 1968-70. 


New Issue Prices 


Issue Price, 
Issue Price Feb. 15, 
(a) 1959 
' 

Agric. Mort. Deb. (£25 paid)... . 9 | Ilh—lbp 
Brutton, Mitchell, Pref......... 20/74*| 21/6—22/0 

Calcutta Elec., Deb.......+00+: | _ 954—96 
Cassell (Holdings), 5/- .......++. 9/9* | 10/14—10/% 
Collins (Holdings), Ord........- 26/6 | 28/0—-28/9 
Do. $% Pref.-.<cxccsrvese- 21/0 22/0—22/6 
English Elec., Deb........000+5 99 102}—102§ 
Do. Ord. (f1 paid) ......... 35/0 | 26/1)—26/4} 
Jamaica, 34% (£50 paid)....... 100 li—1 dis 
Kalgoorlie Elec. (£25 paid) ..... 1 5$—5} pun 

Mid. Bright Steel ............. 4/0 4/0—4/6 
Pinchin Johnson ......0+++s--- /d 37/9—38/3 
Radio Rentals, 5/- ........+s+- 10/0 24/6—25/3 
S. Rhodesia (£10 paid)........- 98 }—fpm 
ROI Mit cosine qechnge epmedennn 38/0 43/6—45/6 
Tilley Lamp, Pref. ..........+- 20/3* | 20/3—20/9 
Wallis Tin, Pref. ...ccecssesess 10/0 11/0—11/6 

* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes the following com 
reports appear in the Supplement: J. Salmon White ; Decca mesee | Lotus ; ford. , " 














ns i} Net Gross 
Year i850. | Securi | eet Feb. 15, | Feb. I | ace Dividends 
a ; i Name of rity | Feb. 8, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, . 15, : Dividends 
Jen. 1 OF 38 | 1950°| 1950 | 1950°| 1959 Jam. ito Feb.15) 
High | Low | } i (# ' High Low | (a) @) @ 
} ritis c i j Ss dj ¢ 8 d i j 
1OIZT | 101% ||War Bonds 24°, Aug. 1, 1949-51!) 1014 | 1014 6 3 s/in‘s 
101} | 101 wermeutee &, Mar. 1, 1951-53) 101 | 101% |.017 3/119 34 98 | 
10183 | 1004 ||War Bonds 249% Mar. 1, 1952-54), 101% | 1014 | 1 1 8|2 3 94 100, | 
100% | 100%, Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..| 100% | 100 |1 4 312 4 6) 7H) 7 56 e] SOc 
101% | 100 || War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56) 100#¢ | 101 | 1 4 4) 2 6 9 6) 6%] 28 6] 5 a| 
102 | 101} ||Funding 23% June 18, 1952-57.|| 102 101g 1 5 8|210104 70/9! 67/9! Wb] 5a 
103$ | 102g ||Nat, Def. 5% July 15, 1954-58. }} 102 1 1 510) 212 94 78/6! 71/6| 2he] Ta 
103§ | 102g ||War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.) 1 103% | 1 611/214 74 19/6 |: 17/03, 4 c] 4 c 
934 '|Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65! 98fxd| 99 [114 6/3 1 8] 69/6! 66/ Tal 7b 
99% |Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61. | 99 | 110 5] 213 114 137/- | 129/-| 45 al 419 b 
98 \\Funding 3 April 1 ‘1959-69. .|, 97 97 [116 6|3 4 Ti 93/9) 90/- 12 b| Ba 
1073 | 10 Funding 4% ay 1, 1960-90...|| 1066 | 1078 | 1 9 9}3 5 84 35/-, 32/9] 506] Qa 
96 Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) xd) 95ixd,11711/3 5 74 17/9! 16%} 206) 5a 
914% |Sav. Bonds 2}% May 1, 1964-67) 92 117 5}3 1 6H 32/4) 3/6) Bel Be 
108} | 1 Vict. Bonds 4 1, 1920-7 112 1|3 6 I) 63/14 59/6) I ec] Bc 
94 91g |/Sav. 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 119 2/3 7 3H 43 | 40/-| 761 3 
1925} 100 7). e232 of 99/— | Isha] 18) 
33 29/74! 10 
119 19 | 321 ae 39/31 10 10 ; 
62/- | 58/9, 15 ¢ 
*. 20 5/310 2 3779! 33/3! amped the 
2 219/316 2 44/9 | 42/3| 46) 8a 
Tig | 68} |\Consols2$%........seeee-es: 119 0/311 Of 30) | 273 77K. cl¥T7A€ 
118 8/3 7 34 54/6| 51/9 he ¢ 
94 119 9/3 7104 66/74) 60/7) b e 
21 3/}320 6) 5 ‘ b 
11810} 3 7 54 81/ 73/ a b 
211 3014 46/44 41/9) 1 a! 2Thd 


ee ene aunt stocks will be 


aid at eset date. Such yields are marked 
eee cent) on which the yield is taken 


(@) Net 
Assumed average life 14 vears 4 months. 


to 
are calculated after allowing for tax at 





(a) Interim) Final. 


after capita! bonus. 














Yield, 
Name of Feb. 15, 
| Security 8 
Other Securities 4 s. d. 
Australia 34% 1965-69..... i353 9 3 
i am 23% 1955-57 218 
\é merican Corp., 
\'Anglo- Iranian Oil, Pe 499 
Assoc, Electrical, Ord. 4713 
| Assoc. Port. Cem., Ord. Stk 518 1 
{Austin Motor, Ord. Sti. 5/- _ i ¢ . 
\Bass Ratcif, Ord Amn | a it 
eee | 
taulds. Ord. 1 — \ 4 1 1 
Distillers Co., icine 4 3108 
Long, Ord. {1..... 1419 3 
Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1... ;4 11 2 
Imp. Ind., Ord. Stk. 441 
Imperial T aie ,6 28 
Cotton, . Stk. /- | 6 9 0 
|Lever & Unilever, Ord. (47 0 
IPrchin J'neon” Ora. Ste” 46) a ib 
Stk. 10/- 
iP. & O., Def. Stk. {1 42/6 512uU 
Prudential, ‘A’ {1 ......... mo j2i 4 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. {1 i427 
“Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. £1 ;2 7 Of 
Reread ema Be gl/- | 5 4 i 
. 45/ 311 om 


i.’ (9 Whole year. 
dividend 18% after capital bonus. 
(m) Final dividend on increased capital 
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Statistical Summary - 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 




















































RECEIPTS PAYMENTS BANK OF ENGLAND 
For the week ended arene 11, 1950, total Seer ay — wise Trepeaty TAME... ae 
ordinary. revenue was £133,514,000, against | , *mterna’ ....... , at. Savings Certs. 
ordinary expenditure of 401,000 and Tesues Wary & Means Ad- —— a Ree” .: a RETURNS 
to sinking funds £510,000. Thus, including | "~~ “""**"’ , fe ee 


24% Ter. Annuities 1,531 
Tax Reserve Certs. 25,791 
Other Debt :-— 
External ...... 2 
Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ......+ 1,000 


21,795 102,922 


sinking fund allocations of £14,670,000 the 

surplus acerued since April Ist is £504,170,000 

compared with £724,369,000 for the corres- 

ponding period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


FEBRUARY 15, 1950 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


FLOATING DEBT 

































































£ f 
Se ___(¢ thousand) ({. million) Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Esti- | April | April ; In Circulation 1248,521,827 | Other Govt. 
Revenue mate, ies Week | Week Waves aad In Bankg, De- | Securities .., 1288,269,656 
1949-50 to | to fended | ended Treasury a a partment .. 51,834,996 | Other Sees... 703,937 
te | in | ta | th | Date roe Advaniens Float: —— ae 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 ( | Bank ing | Amt. of Fid————_—— 
RDINARY Public | _ of Debt | Issue ...... 1300,000, 000 
REVENUE Tender | Tap Depts. | Eng- } Gold Coin and 
Income Tax...... '1490000,1039452 1133879 70,937 80,824 land Bullion -(at 
Surtees vii ssi | 105,000; 71,150: 86,800) 5,600) 5,900 248s. Od. per 
Estate, etc., Duties | 176,000, 153,050) 164,500) 2,900, 3,400 | oz. fine)..... 356,823 
Stamps.......... | 48, 48,563, 44,570 900, 600 2210-0} 2199-4 “3 5 yong gece 
Profits Tax .... 1! 949 goo} 169,240, 232,360 4,400, 3,200 1300,356, 823 | 1300,356,825 
RP Eisticnsd te 73,705, 33,70 ... | 300 | Nov. 19} 2920-0! 2079-8} 387-1 | 8-0 -5 16148-5 a 
Other InJand Rev.; 1, 545) h «= 150) 50 » 26}2950-0; 2049-8) 397-7 7-7 +5 16159-7 
SpecialContributn.| 25,000, 70,500 18,500) 3,150, 200 ee ge ca et ie 
bees oe ee 312 -0;}2 . 23°6 | . . ‘ 
Fotal Inland Rev. 2085500}1626205 1714749 88,037' 94,474 » 1012970-0| 1985-6] 430-5 | 2-5 -0 16191-6 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
'go9,6501 718,304! 702,78 20,9071 19,855 | ” 24) 2980-0| 1952-1] 366-7 | “3 [eise.9 f f 
Custom$........- | 829,65 ,304) 702,788 20,927 19,855 24) 2980-0! 1952-1] 366-7}... -O | 6186- 5 I, 
EXci® ..csssceee | 663,600] 670,300 645,200 10,000 17,400 | 31] 4983-0 =| 291-9| 0 161406-9 | Rett sees: "3838-779 | Other Seen 46,079,350 
pone 1950 Public Deps.:— 087,329 | Dise a aes 
Total Customs &| Jan. 7}2990-0! 1949-5] 316-7 | 4-8 0 Je091-0 | “Punic Aces’ 18384355 | AOS 1g car sas 
Excise .....+.+ 11493250}1388604 1347988] 30,927] 37,255 » 14)2990-0! 1901-6] 297-4}... 0159560 | FM. Treas , Securities 96411962 
——— me} prise <a 2990-0/ 1963-8] 317-1 | ee -5 15920-4 Special Acct. 131,703,194 | Lae , 
Motor Duties..... 64,0 $1,278 54,08 $18) 319 , 28 2980-0) 1941-0} 334-5 | “5 15840-0 Aes | 
Surplus War Stores} . » 991) ,822 ; } | Ot mi J 90 | 
surplus Receipts} Feb. 4} 2960-0} 1905-2} 332-7 | -0 15743-0 pi rine sehen 51.834.996 
trom Trading . | 18, 28,564, 47,54 “o ” 11} 2940-0} 1851-8 346-1 | -0 15681-9 Other Accis.. i 115.732.871 Cain ee 5 276,782 
P ©. (Net Receipts) | ee re . i | See rere ete a eee re 
Wireless Ljoenees.). 38 os 571,390,069 | 571,390,069 
Crown Lands. .... 1, 810) 540 my chlo isi 
Receipts from TREASURY BILLS 


Sundry Loans..| 20,0) 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
iseell. Receipts. .| 50,00 


15,260 17,559 92, 943 of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


~ million) 
120,638 69,95 249, 294 
































ihe adicndliahiael 1. Average Per 

i ad Amount je Cent 
Total Ord. Rev... '3777750)3337026|3340627)120419)133314 | Date of of ate, | Alliotted 
Seur- BALANCING | Ecce he a ment | Zt COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Post Office. ...... | 159,630) 133,990 141,600] 4,500; 5,000 % 


{£ million) 
income Tax on 


EP.T. Refunds 5,70 





7,586 10,4494 2611 109 

































































og] 7,586) 10, __ 109 258-3 | 170-0] 10 6-13 | 59 ee 
} > > 
Total oinnsé-stiet simian 394308) E 78602 3492676)1 25180 138423 ¥ 284-5 230-0 10 5-82 14 Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
issues out of the Exchequer 230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0} 10 5-66 69 : 4 15 
to meet payments 230-0 | 260-0 | 230-0} 10 5-91 61 Ssue Dept. 2 | 
(£ thousand i j i 4 . 
Esti- [Apal | & © od) 230-0 | 312-5 | 230-0} 10 4-03 60 Notes m circulation..... E 1245- 5/1246 41248 5 
, ’ April April y } Notes in banking depart 
Expenditure | mate, | 1 | Week | Week 250-0 | 321-9 | 230-0) 10 4-01 | 58 NRG. bcs: iis dSs ‘A 54-9 54-0, 51-8 
1949-50 to to _ lended | ended 230-0 | 282-7 | 230-0] 10 4-52 75 | 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 230-0 | 292-4 | 230-0) 10 4:16 | 69 |  securities® .....0c00e: 1299- 3}1299- 3,1299-3 
12, | 1, | 12, | 1 230-0 | 255-9) 230-0) 10 5-09 | 89 | Other securities... ...... 0-71 0-7| 
1949 1950 } 1949 | 1950 ¢ OS Bi iis cditind ndiee’ 0-4 0- 0-4 
_ORDINARY se ah — = ae a ae $. per fine Of... 248/0 248/ 248/0 
ee eae 220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0} 10 5-74 | 20 ee ee 
Nat, Debt... . | 485,000] 387,409| 382,631] 576 Ee ee Dee aera Public Accounts . ..-.. od 5oG ues 
Payments to N. | | reasury Special Account > 3} “7 ‘ 
f 210-0 | 304-0 | 210-0] 10 5-44 56 
Ireland........ 30,000 23,651) 31,17 | 3 . Bankers .....¢0¢ SviKecnn 288-0) 288-9) 287-2 
Other Cons. Fund ext 20_! 220-0 | 287-4 | 220:0) 10 5°96 ' 69 | Others.........c0c.c00. 113.4) 114-3 115-7 
Services ....... | 12,000 , 1 On February 10th applications for bills to be paid on Oi costvncdives $0 oo 534-8} 543-3) 553-0 
\ Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday | Securities :— 
Total... cscena | $27,000} 418,002' 423,55 576 1 | were accepted as to about 69 per cent of the amount 446-5) 448-1) 468-2 
Supply Services . . 280270 2100853 2300833 39,800} 35,400 | applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher | Discounts, etc........... . 18-2; 21-9) 19-7 
| i prices were accepted in full. Applications for payment | Other ..... estesevouns ‘ 28-5; 32-5) .26-4 
Total Ord. Expd.. |332970 2518855 2724384 40,376) 35,401 | on ioe were ‘accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above |  Total...........+40.+- *Hi 493-2) 502-5) 514-3 
Sinking Funds .../ ... 14,069 14,674 31 510 | in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of {£230 million | Banking dept. res........- 60 59-3} 57-1 
are being offered for February 17th. For the week ended o % o%, 
Total (excl. Self-| | February 18th the banks will not be asked for Treasury | “ Proportion ”...........-. . {i-2 0- 10-3 
Bal. Expd.)... . |3329707]2532924/27390541 40,686 deposits. 











Seur-B AVI * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
pat Oto | 150,63 Pi temic. Fiductary issue lowered from (1,350 mulion to (1,500 
income Tax on 





million on January 11, 1950. 
E.P.T. Refunds} 5,700 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £490,320 to 


a Savings Certincates :— 
{3,777,970, the o operations for the week decreased ~ 


GOLD AND SILVER 











a , of ROCHPUE.. kee vesececees Rneland’s official buyi ; 
the gross National Debt by £81,126,436 to £25,130 million. Repayments ..........+. waa ° eh 17s. 3. S 248s. Od. per ae Bc ap ua 
NET RECEIPTS (£¢ thousand) . ; September 19, 1949, the selling price to atthorised 

Interest on the National Debt ................. 360 Net Savings ......0e+e0- dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce Spot 
Gail Settlement (Facilities) Acts 1919 and 1921.. 13 os oer cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
Oa} , tionalizati OCOIPIS...eeee Pee ee 

en sn: At TONE, 6. SNH... ne Repayments Re ehe cess SILVER Gop 

; NET ISSUES (£ thousand) a Stee rok... 1950 acacia Pomel hadi 
Pest Office and Telegraph Act Goa eoeenes eseves 500 P.O . and rustee Savings London |New York! Bombay Bombay 
a N, Retamits i cehan diets; Cidesss saccens: . 134 Banks :— P< Cae See 100 tolay per tola 

‘seas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export Rech. Fis See eee ‘ 

I ype! AGt, MOGB ss 665 5 a0iy.60'g a> « gheckse 5 Repayments ......... + ; a. 
New authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)....... . 2,600 Feb. 9.. 7 
Miccer ee Atty 2966, &. IYT..evsevveeses weuw Net Savings ............ 6g i 3 

<a_laneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— » iL. 4 

Seo, §, Cay Damage; War Damage Commission 3,000 } Total Net Savings......... 63,534 | » 13. 3 
Passes’ a ivil Con CO RE cis cocoa ksenne 15,000 | Interest on certificates repaid 360 a ns 13 

cts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits.... 314 | Interest accrued on savings aoe 
21,803 remaining invested ...... , ) 106 604 
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AGGREGATE ASSET> 
at 3ist March 1949 
£96,642,721 





Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 








London —_ : ee or 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
OC. M. Samuel, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 
(1948 Accounts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION in the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Duties to commence September 29, 1950. Salary scale £450 
to £500 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U, and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. The person appointed will be expected to pursue 
research in some field related to the administration of the social 
services, and to assist in teaching. All applications must be sent 
not later than April 15, 1950, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


~~ VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE > 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for the Macarthy Chair of Economics. 
The salary will be at the rate of £1,300 per annum (New Zealand 
currency). Allowances will be made for travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is May 31, 1950. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability) —DIVIDEND NOTICE—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today, a final dividend of Three per cent (seventy-five cents per 
share) on the Ordinary Capital Stock in respect of and out of earn- 
ings for the year 1949, was declared payable in Canadian funds on 
March 31, 1950, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on February 24, 
1950. The Directors point out that while there has been a slight 
increase in net earnings from rail operations for the year 1949, these 
earnings are still insufficient for the payment of any dividend. The 
dividend paid is attributable solely to the osknics income from 
other sources. By order of the rd, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. MONTREAL, February 13, 1950. 





Ca MANAGER WANTED, age over 40, for large manufac- 
turing organisation. Must have had practical experience of home 
and export trade, accountancy, administration and a wide general 
commercial and industrial experience in a high executive capacity. 
Only letters giving fullest infermation will considered,—Apply 
Neish, Howell & ldane, 47, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 
ACRE TAES preferably Chartered or Incorporated, with good 

professional background, aged 30-35, with some years of com- 
mercial experience and with practical knowledge of costing, required 
by manufacturing company in Great Yarmouth. Commencing salary 
£1,000-£1,200 per annum according to experience, and there are good 
prospects for the right man.—Write Box “.T.A."’, c/o J. W. Vickers 
& Co., Ltd., 7/8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


THe Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Box 195, Livingstone, Northern 
Rhodesia, invites applications for the following posts: social 
anthropologists, urban sociologists, demographer, and historian. 
Starting salaries me £560 oe rene, depen ng = experience. All 
research expenses paid, as well as passage to Northern Rhodesia. 
Aoenaste should state age, academic training, previous experience, 
and should submit -list referees as well as a medical certificate 
stating physical fitness for work. in the tropics 


Postal B S EC 0 N 
a C s s 
Econ. 
administrati 


Tuition for 
work in commerce 





The London University B.Sc. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


incorporaiea in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Doomabib: 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING in the Faculty of Economic and Socia! Studies. 
Duties to commence September 29, 1950. Salary scale £450 to £5) 
per annum with membership of the F.S°S.U. and Children’s Allow- 
ance Scheme, All applications must be sent not later than March 31 
1950, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 18, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


YOMMERCIAL or general management appointment required by 
young executive (37) now in charge of complete distribution 
function (home and export sales, marketing, public relations) of 
major undertaking in the synthetic textile fibres industry. Has had 
previous experience, in both cases with internationally known firms 
in the pharmaceutical and paint and varnish industries, and possesses 
a good all round acquaintance with the chemical and textile industries 
in general, Chief assets are: a sound knowledge of modern manage- 
ment techniques; strong creative imagination to see new possibilities: 
the ability to choose good men and to lead them by example. Has 
had considerable experience of negotiations with government depart- 
ments and trade bodies at all levels. Widely travelled, with a good 
knowledge of the five principal European languages. Excellent 
general background including university education (1st class honours) 
and war service (lieut.-colonel). At present earning over £2,000 pa 
but salary is entirely secondary to the performance of useful and 
dignified work. All replies will be acknowledged and treated in the 
strictest personal confidence.—Write Box 334, 


TRWICK, ORR AND PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 
Control Division of their professional work as Consulting 
Specialists in Organisation and Management. Applicants must 
satisfy the following requirements :— 
1. Professional qualification in Aecountancy. 
2. Some years’ executive experience in responsible industrial 
appointments. 
3. Knowledge and experience of modern techniques of Cost 
Controi. 
oan — general education and wide interest in contemporary 
airs. 
Applications should be addressed in writing to the Company's 
Offices at 7, Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting Reference C.1031. 


pags od MANAGER WANTED for 4arge precision instrument 
factory, Must have had wide practical experience. A knowledse 
of manufacturing and business methods in the United States is 
desirable. Must have B.Se. or equivalent qualification. Salary by 
agreement after consideration of qualifications.—Apply Neish, Howell 
& Haldane, 47, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 


A NEW angle is often the right angle in modern advertising! 
SAMSON CLARKS can possibly provide a new selling approac! 
for any product or service. It is worth investigating.—i7-6), 
Mortimer Street, W.1. MUSeum 5050. 


WANTED.—Copies of The Economist dated December 3, and 31, 
Bo — ; also Records and Statistics Supplement, January 7, 19).— 
x > 





Economist, 1948-49, complete. 2 Offers.—Box 344, 
XPERIENCED NEGOTIATOR, just returned from USA. 
eean knowledge all aspects American business (financial 


management and sales), available on consultation or other basis to 
those interested in the American market.—Box 342. 


Cer ACCOUNTANT required by old-established sterling com: 
pany in India. Emoluments Rs, 2,000 a month, free bungalov. 
medical attendance, provident fund, leave, passages.—Write details 
of experience and qualifications to Box * B.E.”. ¢/o J. W. Vickers 
& Co., Ltd., 7/8, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 





NORANDA MINES LIMITED | 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1950, to shareholders of record at the close 0! | 








business February 15, 1950. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
February, 9, 1950. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. _| 





